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HAROLD ANDERSON 
Chief of Police, City of Norfolk, Va. 


Colonel in Honorary Reserve, United States Army; former 
Chief of Police, Kansas City, Missouri; Executive Commit- 
teeman, International Association of Chiefs of Police; 
Past President, Associated Police Communications Of fi- 
cers; Member, Virginia Association of Chiefs of Police. 


Norfolk, Virginia, was in the midst of a 200-million- 
dollar, 485-acre slum clearance in the downtown area and 
a great land and population expansion through annexation 
when I assumed my duties as Chief of Police on July 12, 
1956. 


The great uprooting of slums and transition had started 
in 1951 and was approaching full force upon my arrival. I 
was soon to realize that this was one of the most progres- 
sive and enterprising cities in the world. Norfolk has un- 
dergone a complete metamorphosis through the removal of 
old, blighted areas and the construction of beautiful new 
public buildings and private housing in place of the old, 
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New Norfolk Public Safety Building 
along with new, wide streets, some the length or width of 
the city. Through this period of time, Norfolk has been 
elevated to the largest city in Virginia. 


This great change has aided the policing of the city by 
relieving the slum congestion and also by providing streets 
adequate to handle the large volume of traffic and permit- 
ting a freer, safer movement of traffic. The expansion 
and population growth necessitated the reorganization of 
the Police Division, delineating the police service into 
three top commands: namely Services, Inspection and 
Operations. This has resulted in a more advantageous 
deployment of staff and line personnel. In addition, we 
have just moved into our new Public Safety Building, a 
multi-purpose structure built at a cost of 44 million dollars 
which houses the Police Division, the Jail and the Munici- 
pal Courts and which provides us with modern facilities 
equal to those of any municipality this size in the country 
for training and the utilization of the latest in police meth- 
ods and science. We take great pride in the recent crea- 
tion of our K-9 Corps, the acquisition of a polygraph and a 
trained examiner and the establishment of a Board of In- 
quiry for administrative investigations, all of which have 
contributed greatly to our police service. 

It gives us satisfaction to add that during that difficult 
and trying period, Norfolk integrated more Negroes in its 
public schools than the rest of Virginia combined, and this 
without incident or violence. We feel that careful law en- 
forcement planning played a considerable part in this ac- 
complishment, as well as assisting us in meeting our 
responsibilities in the fullest sense. I am indeed gratified 
to be the Chief of Police of the wonderful “All-America” 
City of Norfolk, Virginia. 
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This Month’‘s Cover features the six men who played key role 


in the organization and development of the Northweste: 


sity Traffic Institute and who will be 


ceremonies marking the Silver Anniversary of 


October 14, 1961. (See page 4.) 
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Mo. State Highway Patrol 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


Vice Chairman (East) 
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Delaware State Police 
Wilmington, Del 
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Secretary 
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Advisor 
DONALD S. LEONARD 
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Sergeant-at-Arms 
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Capt., Conn. Sate Police 
Hartford, Conn 


Liaison Officer 
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!|ACP .Field Service 
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Washington 6, D. C 
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Southern 
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Sacramento, Calif 
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Silver 
nniversary 


The Institute 


On October I4th the Tratlic Institute of North 
western University will celebrate its 25th Anniversary. 
Thousands of persons — graduates, former faculty 
members and friends of the University, Traffic In- 
stitute staff, current students—will attend the day- 
long festivities on the Evanston, IIl., campus of North- 
western University and in Chicago. 


Mayors, governors and dignitaries from all over the 
United States and other countries will gather to honor 
the founders and directors of the Tratfic Institute for 
the tremendous contribution they have made to traffic 
control and accident prevention in the quarter cen- 
tury just passed. 


Over the past quarter century, the Traffic Institute 
of Northwestern University has served as a catalyst, 
sparking professional police training throughout 
America and the world. During this period of time, 
the Institute has gained international recognition as 
a most effective instrument of its kind. Coincidental 
with the growth of the Institute has been the estab- 
lishment, accelerated during the past few years, of 
other training institutions devoted to traffic adminis- 
tration. The Traffic Institute assesses its position as 
the parent source to encourage this development and 
to provide fully for service related thereto. 


It is fitting, therefore, that October 14 is being set 
aside as a day for tribute to the founders and to cele- 
brate the Silver Anniversary of the Traffic Institute. 


Wind-up of the affair will be a reception and dinner 
at the Pick-Congress Hotel in Chicago, where the six 
pioneers of professional policing and three others— 
the successive directors of the Institute—will receive 
plaques and silver keys of the Institute. 


The six founders to be honored are: Paul G. 
Hoffman, James S. and Hathaway G. Kemper, Norman 
C. Damon, Andrew J. Kavanaugh and Franklin M. 
Kreml. Directors to be saluted, in addition to Mr. 
Kreml, are Robert E. Raleigh, Robert L. 


Donigan 
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Traffic Institute at 1827 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


and the present director, Bernard R. Caldwell. Any 
one of these nine men could write the story of America 
on wheels. Twenty-five years is a short span for a 
commercial enterprise, but in the history of trallic 
policing, traffic control and accident prevention, it 
is its lifetime. 


In the field of safety, these are names to conjure 
with: 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN headed the Studebaker Con 
poration in South Bend, Indiana, when he led the 
move of the automotive industry to the forefront in 
traffic accident prevention through the creation of 
the Automotive Salety Foundation. He served as 
the Foundation’s first president, later was its chairman 
and is now a trustee. Mr. Hoffman was administrator 
of the Economic Cooperation Administration, served 
as president and trustee of the Ford Foundation, mem 
ber of the U. S. delegation to the United Nations, 
became managing director of the UN Special Fund 
in 1959. 


JAMES S. KEMPER, chairman of the Board, Kem- 
per Insurance, a former president of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, and former United States Ambassado1 
to Brazil, has been a leader in the insurance field in 
the campaign against accidents. His brother, HATH 
AWAY G. KEMPER, chairman of the Board, Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Company and American Mo- 
torists Insurance Company, has shared this interest 
in safety. The two Kemper brothers organized the 
Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety in 1936, pro- 
viding impetus to the work of the Traffic Institute 
via Kemper Fellowships for tuition and maintenance 
and grants to the Institute. 


ANDREW J. KAVANAUGH, the 1935-36 President 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
who championed IACP cooperation with the Institute, 
is one of the nation’s top proponents of professional 
training for police. He was formerly chief of police 
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Robert L. Donigan 


of Rochester, New York, until he retired; served as 
director of public safety in Miami, Florida, and_be- 
came director of public safety in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, in 1937, serving until his retirement last year. 

Past President Kavanaugh was instrumental in se- 
curing IACP Executive Committee approval for As- 
sociation participation in a nationwide traffic safety 
effort, not without some opposition, however, for 
while by 1936 the automobile had in fact replaced 
the horse on the nation’s streets and highways, it 
had not completely erased the traffic thinking of the 
equine era. 

The program approved by IACP and accepted by 
the Automobile Manufacturers’ Board of ‘Trustees 
called for establishing the IACP Traffic Safety Di 
vision, to be housed with Northwestern University 
rratfic Institute and jointly directed by Franklin M. 
Kreml. The front pages of the March and April, 1936, 
issues of Police Chiefs’ News Letter (the 4-page pre- 
cursor of The Police Chief) carried the original an- 
nouncement made to IACP members heralding formal 
IACP participation in the safety effort. 


NORMAN C. DAMON, vice president and director 
of grants of the Automotive Safety Foundation, began 
his career in safety as secretary to the chairman, High 
way ‘Lransport Committee, Council of National De- 
lense (1917-18), joined the Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany at the end of World War I as aide to its 
president, until he moved to the Automobile Manu 
facturers Association. In this capacity, he served as 
secretary of committees of the National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety in 1924, 1926 and 1928 

forerunner of the President’s Highway Safety Con 
ference. As Secretary to the Safety Committee ol the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association, he adminis- 
tered its expanded safety program. In 1936 he became 
stalf organizer and first director of the Automotive 
Safety Foundation when it was created. He has been 
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Robert E. Raleigh 


Bernard R. Caldwell 


involved in President's Conterences since the first was 
held in 1946. 


FRANKLIN M. KREML organized the Traffic In 
stitute of Northwestern University and the [ACP Traf- 
fic (Safety) Division when they were created and served 
as joint director for these activities until March, 1955, 
when he was appointed director of the newly organized 
Pransportation Center at Northwestern University. In 
April, 1955, the Institute became a division of the 
Transportation Center, and in June, 1959, the IACP 
[raffic Division was merged with the Association’s 
newly created Field Service Division in Washington, 
D.C. 

During World War II, Mr. Kreml served in the 
Army of the United States for three and one-half 
years, three of these overseas in the European, North 
African and Mediterranean theaters of operations. 
His principal service was as Fifth U. S. Army ‘Trans- 
portation Officer under General Mark Clark in the 
Italian campaign. He has remained active in the U. S. 
Army Reserve in the rank of Brigadier General. Since 
March, 1960, he has served as president of the Chicago 
Police Board. 


In addition to Mr. Kreml, directors of the Institute 
to be honored with the founders as part of the Silver 
Anniversary Tribute are: 


ROBERT E. RALEIGH, who has been associated 
with the Institute since 1937 as student, member of 
the faculty and staff and, during the war years, as 
its director and director of the [ACP Traffic Division. 
Mr. Raleigh is presently associated with the Citizens 
Traffic Safety Board of Metropolitan Chicago. 


ROBERT L. DONIGAN, who served as director 
during 1959 and now directs the Institute’s legal re- 
search and information service, serves as consultant 


(Please turn to page 40) 
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Virginia has become the second state in the United 
States to utilize police dogs in its state enforcement 
duties. Delaware State Police announced its addition 
of a canine unit last year. 


The decision to use police dogs as an adjunct to 
Virginia State Police activities was made by Colonel 
Charles W. Woodson, Jr., superintendent, last spring. 


Five German shepherds were “recruited” in June, 
lollowing construction of kennels at Administrative 
Headquarters in Richmond. Five troopers were se- 
lected from among a number of volunteers to handle 
the dogs. 


In charge of the canine training program is Trooper 
R. C. Davis, who spent 20 weeks at the Royal Ai 
Force Dog ‘Training School near London while serv- 
ing with the U. S. Air Force. The 12-week course in 
cluded the usual obedience, obstacle and hold-prisonei 
instruction and a course in tracking. OL the live dogs 
originally recruited, one was replaced and is now sery 
ing a hitch in the Army. 
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VIRGINIA STATE POLICE ACTIVATES A CANINE CORPS 


OcTOBER, 1961 


Colonel Woodson foresees practical usc of the dogs 
in tracking law-breakers who flee stolen cars and 
break-in scenes, apprehending escapees and locating 
lost children. He first became interested in dogs 
several years ago when he visited England and observed 
the successful employment of dogs by the Metropolitan 
Police of London. Expansion of the canine program, 
he explained, will depend upon the benelits derived 
Maintenance of the dogs will be paid by the state 


In the accompanying photo, members of the Vir- 
ginia State Police canine corps are, l. to r., Troopers M. 
R. Craig (with Echo); R. H. Coats, Jr., (with Baron), 
V. W. Hinton (with Rex), R. C. Davis, who is in 
charge of the training program, R. G. Netherland, 
Jr., (with Major) and G. E. Webb (with Ranger). 
The troopers are wearing khaki fatigue uniforms used 


in the training course. —Virginia State Police Photo. 
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The Faurot Investigating Unit, used in conjunction with the 
Faurot Recorder, features; Monitoring with headphones and re- 
cording conversations without creating audible disturbances — 
—Booster Unit for the carbon microphone and line connections. 
It comes equipped with Midget Carbon Microphone, a Booster 
Unit for carbon microphone and line connections, 50 foot Ex- 
tension Wire with plug and clips, 25 foot Microphone Extension 
Cable, Headphones and Induction Coil. 


Faurot #881 Recorder and Invest- 
igation Unit ......-. Price $299.90 






Faurot #873 Pen Desk Set Micro- 
phone. A ball point pen desk set 
designed to conceal a microphone 
in its base. 

High Pick up quality is featured 
in this desk set. It produces excel- 
lent results with a pick up range of 
25 feet. Range can be extended to 
50 feet if used with a Faurot sub- g 9 
miniature pre-amplifier. Set will = 
operate with all Tape, Wire or Disc 


Recorders. Price $39.50 bs 


Voice actuated starter, remote control unit 
and other accessories also available. 


»\/ FAUROT, INC. 
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NEW FEATURES MAKE 
THE FAUROT +#881-A 
RECORDER INDISPENSABLE 
7 FOR "UP-TO-DATE" 

: POLICE WORK 


This newly devel- 
oped High Fidelity 
Tape Recorder is 
ideally suited for mod- 
ern, scientific law en- 
forcement agencies. 
WEIGHING ONLY 132 
LBS, it features three 
speeds (334, 1%, and 
15/16). Maximum 
playing time at the 
lowest speed is TEN 
} HOURS ON EACH FIVE 

INCH REEL USING 
: DOUBLE-PLAY TAPE. 
This recorder is equipped with a NON-DISTOR- 
TION MECHANISM which enables the user to 
actually shout into the mike without causing any 
sound distortion. The shouted words will play back 
with amazing clarity. (Wow and Flutter is less 
than 0.2%) 

This recorder also features fool-proof, color 
coded and labeled, push button “‘piano key" con- 
trols, tone and volume controls, precision tape 
counter, input jack for microphone, monitor jack, 
pilot light, latest type recording level indicator, 
fast forward and rewind, and dual track system. 

New to the recorder field, also, is the SELF-LOAD 
REEL WHICH CAUSES TAPE TO AUTOMATICALLY 
TAKE UP ON SPOOL, and exclusive **TAPE-SAVER" 
WHICH MAKES IT IMPOSSIBLE TO SNAP TAPES. 

The Faurot #881-A Recorder comes complete 
with 5” reel of LP tape, empty Self-Load reel, and 
sensitive T-34 desk/hand microphone. Price 
$199.95 (includes mike). The Faurot #881-C carry- 

ing case is priced at $14.95. 

'  Faurot #881-T additional ten hour tape 

Price $4.95. 
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Designers and Manufacturers of Crime 
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Canine Conveyances ... 





From New Orleans Superintendent of Police Joseph 
I. Giarrusso reports that three-wheel motorcycle boxes 
have been used to accommodate police dogs since the 
end of last May. Above left, Mayor Victor H. Schiro, 
left, and Superintendent Giarrusso inspect part ol 
the K-9 Corps. 


STATION WAGONS FOR K-9’s 


Special to The Police Chief by Lt. Col. Edward T. 
Darmody, Commander of the Services Bureau, Police 
Division, Cincinnati, Ohio, Department of Safety 


Compact station wagons, like the one shown in the 
photograph below at left, are being used as an efficient 
and economical way to transport the men and dogs 
of the Canine Unit of the Police Division, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Department of Safety, under direction of Chief 
Stanley R. Schrotel. 
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Four standard compact station wagons were put 
chased, each with a six-cylinder engine, standard 
shift, a load-length of not less than 100 inches, and 
with sufficient head room for the dogs. The cars 
are capable of meeting the city’s standard road pet 
formance test. 


From the front seat back, the interior of the ve 
hicle was completely stripped. All door handles 
were removed and extensions added to the interion 
door locks so they could be operated from the front 
seat. The rear door panels were replaced with 
masonite to prevent the dogs from scratching and 
chewing them. 

The rear floor of each vehicle was leveled by fabri 
cating and installing plywood, and sills. Special 
ribbed floor mats were made and installed to provide 
a firm sanitary footing for the dogs. 


The rear portion of the vehicle was divided into 
two sections by using aluminum screen mesh. ‘This 
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has for 88 years been dedicated to the preservation of life 
and property—a record unmatched in the field of private 
protection. Unmatched, also, is the spirit of cooperation that 
exists between ADT and municipal engineers engaged in 
public safety—a long and mutually beneficial experience! 


A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 








provided separate compartments lor two dogs. Alum- 
inum mesh was placed over all windows, and from the 
floor to the roof directly behind the front seat. Screen- 
ing for the rear tail-gate window was hinged and 
spring-loaded to permit ready access to the rear com- 
partment. 


With alterations completed, regular police car ap- 
paratus was installed in each station wagon. 


The changes were made by members of the Canine 
Unit and the Cincinnati Municipal Garage. They 
cost $300 for each vehicle, which was considerably 
less than bids from private firms. 








MORE ON POLICE-FIRE UNITS 


Readers of The Police Chief for July of this yea 
will recall the extensive treatment given the subject 
of integrating the Police and the Fire Departments. 


The city of Oakwood, Ohio, as long ago as 1928, 
created a Department of Safety, reports Chief L. M. 
Lynch. The Oakwood City Charter provides: 


... have and perform such functions as may be as- 
signed by ordinance or by order of the city 
manager. Notwithstanding any provisions of state 
law, the council may establish a unified police and 
fire service in which both types of service are ren 
dered by the same personnel. 


In effect, Oakwood eliminated its Fire Department 
and assigned fire-fighting activities to the Property 
Protection Crew of its Public Safety Department. 
By doing so, the city avoided the prohibition put 
on such integration by the Attorney-General of the 
State of Ohio because of civil service and pension 
statutes. The result has been fewer personnel and 
lower costs. 


The Public Salety Department totals 31 men: | 
chief, 3 captains, 4 sergeants, 18 patrolmen, 4 radio 
dispatchers and one radio technician and electronics 
maintenance man. 


The Chief is in active control of all departmental 
functions, working an eight-hour day but subject to 
call at all times. 


rhe fire-fighting Property Protection Crew con 
sists of a captain and five patrolmen. The captain 
remains at headquarters as desk officer and leaves 
only in case of emergency. 
duty for “first relief’ from 8 a.m. until 4 p.m. At 
| p.m. they return to headquarters to stand by fon 
any emergency or additional police duty, and two 
more patrolmen go on the “second relief’ from 4 
p-m. till midnight. Before and after patrol duty 
they, too, act as stand-bys at headquarters. All mem 
bers of the Property Protection Crew act as stand-bys 
from midnight to 8 a.m. The sixth man of the crew 
is assigned to duty at headquarters as cook, ambulance 
driver and temporary relief for the radio operator. 


Two patrolmen go on 
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A sergeant is on duty to handle patrol reliel. The 
entire crew is on a 24-hour shift, from 8 a.m. to 8 a.m 


When a fire is reported, police cruisers are dis 
patched to the scene. More olten than not, the patrol 
men are able to put out the blaze with the fire 
lighting equipment carried in each car. It the fire is 
bigger, the property protection crew, which can be 
a total of seven men (Chief, sergeant, and five patrol 
men) responds with apparatus, in addition to the 
cruisers already at or near the scene. In the event of 
an extremely large fire, the radio dispatcher alerts 
all off-duty personnel who may be sent directly to the 
scene of the emergency, or ordered to stand by at 
headquarters with more apparatus. 


Members of the Oakwood Department are assigned 
duties on a platoon system, keeping all units rotated, 
so that the city receives maximum protection in all 
phases at any time of day or night. During the day 
light hours, the city has two cruisers manned by two 
patrolmen on duty and a_ sergeant patrolling the 
streets. At dusk, the second relief commences. its 
tour. The number of vehicles is increased to three, 
with one patrolman ass‘gned to each half of the city 
and the sergeant in charge acting as cover-all. From 
midnight to 8 a.m., with all the property protection 
crew at headquarters, one sergeant and two additional 
patrolmen are assigned to patrol the city. Then, if 


any sort of an emergency arises, additional patrolmen 


can be sent from headquarters to any necessary areas 


Oakwood continues to do what it first did in 1928 
during the summer months, department personnel 
study the practical application of fire-fighting meth 
ods. During the winter they devote about four hours 
a week to classroom study. The same number of 
hours of training and study in police work is given to 
each man. 


Oakwood’s equipment consists of the four police 
cruisers used in patrolling the city. They can also be 
used as emergency vehicles. ‘They are equipped with 
two-way radios, emergency equipment and fire ex 
tinguishers. The city also has a completely equipped 
police ambulance, a radio-equipped triple combina 
tion 600 gallon per minute pumper, and a triple com 
bination 750 gallon per minute pumpe 


The Classification Department of the Ohio In 
spection Bureau, which classifies towns and cities for 
the purpose of establishing fire insurance rates, has 
accepted the operation of the Oakwood Public Safety 
Department as very satisfactory. “Oakwood shows 
what can be accomplished with an integrated depart 
ment,” says Chief Lynch. 
may possibly believe they have conditions requiring 
specialized departments which are necessary for the 


“Other cities and villages 


protection of the community, but the integrated type 
of department can and does provide for these special 
ists in the same manner in which any police or fire 
department augments its general force with investi 
gators. 
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COVERS THE BIGGEST BEAT IN THE WORLD 


No other police communica- 
tions system can cover so much 
ground as quickly and efhi- 
ciently as private line tele- 
typewriter service. 

Vital police information— 
anything from a routine re- 
quest for a suspect’s police 
record to an emergency call for a roadblock—can be 
relayed in minutes on teletypewriter networks that 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ( 


Teletype equipment is manufactured by the Teletype Corporation 


stretch from coast to coast and from border to border. 

Operating over facilities supplied and maintained 
by the Bell System, Teletype® offers superior speed, 
dependability and proven economy. It provides writ- 
ten, accurate records of all messages. Operators are 
easily trained. Teletype equipment is flexible, per- 
mitting ready increases in stations and circuits. 

Fast, dependable private line teletypewriter service 
can mean more effective crime detection. Call your 
sell Telephone Manager for complete details. 
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INTRODUCING THE1962_—__ 
DODGE POLICE PURSUITS © 


A NEW LEAN BREED OF DODGE Dodge for 1962 has engineered out dead 


weight. For example, the automatic transmission (with V8s) has an aluminum case. It’s 
stronger, more compact. Weighs 60 pounds less than last year’s. 
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FOR HIGHWAY PATROL  eauction of dead weight gives you quite a combination, 24 


Action and economy. A 1962 Dodge Police Pursuit with V8 will accelerate eleven percent ™°% 





faster than a comparable ’61 pursuit. And run on seven percent less fuel. 7 
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FOR MUNICIPAL PATROL Dodge is nimble, lively. It will outrun most any car os 
around. It corners fast and flat. Rides solid on any road. It handles neat because of less dead “tl 


weight on the front wheels and a new low-friction steering gear. 
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FOR PUBLIC SAFETY Shown above is a 1962 Dodge Police Pursuit Station Wagon. 


It’s roomy. Has four doors. It has action and agility. It’s tough and tight. Just right for 
emergency service. There’s not another wagon more versatile. The second seat quickly folds 
flat to serve a combination of police, fire and ambulance duty. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 1962 doige 


Police Pursuits have what experts agree is 
the most capable, trouble-free suspension in 
the business: Torsion bars in front, asym- 
metrical leaf springs in the rear. Only four 
ball joints ever need greasing and only once 
in 32,000 miles. The brakes maintain adjust- 
ment automatically. An alternator is stand- 
ard equipment. A new high-speed starter 
motor runs more quietly and puts less drag 
on the battery. The fully unitized body is 
rustproofed. The muffler is aluminized. In 
critical body areas, galvanized steel is used. 


As always, Dodge is your assurance of de- 
pendability. The basic models of Dodge Police 
Pursuits are two- and four-door sedans and a 
four-door, two-seat station wagon—all on a 
116-inch wheelbase. Choose your power: a 
snappy 225 Slant 6 with 145-hp, or one of 
three hard-charging V8s: 230-hp V8, 260-hp 
V8, 305-hp V8. A three-speed heavy-duty 
manual transmission is standard. For auto- 
matic push-button control, you have the 
option of selecting a three-speed TorqueFlite 
transmission, specially built for six-cylinder 
or V8 power. 


SPECIAL HEAVY DUTY STANDARD EQUIPMENT ‘Heavy-duty Oriflow 


shocks on all four wheels. Self-adjusting heavy-duty brakes. A heavy-duty, single-plate 
clutch. Heavy-duty floor mats, front and rear. Heavy-duty seat springs, front and rear. 70 
amp. heavy-duty battery. Special 40 amp. alternator. And many other standard features 
that add to comfort and efficiency in executing police business. 


| DODGE POLICE PURSUITS POWER THE LAW IN 28 STATES 


==, In California alone, nearly 1000 Dodge Pursuits serve the California Highway Patrol. In 
addition, 27 other state police forces as well as 434 city and 101 county police departments 
have swung to Dodge Pursuits. Get full details from your dependable Dodge Dealer. Or write 









directly to DODGE DIVISION, POLICE CAR SALES, BOX NO. 1259, DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN. 









Trends 
in Planning 


Plant Security 


By WILLIAM P. COLLINS 
Director, Plant Protection 
Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
Rossford, Ohio 


Let’s suppose we are going to address an open letter 
to any Chairman of the Board, or any Director, or any 
President of a large corporation, about something ol 
vital concern to himself and his factory: 

To Whom It May Concern: Let’s talk about a man 
you should know intimately. His name? You may 
not even know it. You won't find him at board meet- 
ings; he is rarely seen at company parties, picnics on 
golf tournaments. He doesn’t enjoy an expense ac 
count for entertaining customers, but he is a part ol 
you. He is your very valuable assistant. On_ his 
shoulders rests responsibility for your present and 
your future, your well-being and your happiness. 

He is caretaker of thousands, perhaps millions, olf 
dollars worth of property. He is a liaison man for 
management, keeping you informed of hazards in 
need of attention; violations of safety, fire and security 
policies. He apprehends dishonest persons; he is 
alert for subversive activities. He puts out small 
fires that could put you out of business and reports 
large fires so that you can stay in business. His recog 
nition of safety hazards keeps your compensation costs 
ata minimum. Besides being a top-notch safety man, 
he is a weather vane, a thermostat, a smoke detector, 
a thermometer and a many-titled wizard. 

Have you. recognized this specialist—your invalu 
able assistant? You must have by now. 
watchman. 


He's youn 


Large industry found the need of plant protection 
years ago. Just prior to World War II, industry had 
forced upon it, through direct contracts, either under 
I.end-Lease, or after December 7, 1941, the estab 
lishment of a Plant Protection Force. 
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Today, our country faces an enemy as dangerous 
as its enemies of twenty years ago. This land itself 
is becoming more and more a theater in foreign oper 
ations, and we must never underestimate the intelli 
gence of our enemy. In May of 1960, the U. S. Senate 
Judiciary Committee investigated, through its Sub 
Committee, the administration of the Internal Security 
Act and other Internal Security laws. 
tee’s findings were put together in a document, pre 
pared in collaboration with the Federal Bureau ol 


The Commit 


Investigation, and were released as Document No. 114 


\ short time later, Walter Winchell, in one of his 
television newscasts, brought the pamphlet to the at 
tention of the general public, and, indeed, the pamph 
let should be “must” reading for anyone connected 
with top management. It is an exposé of Soviet es 
pionage in the United States and shows the ease with 
which Red agents can obtain information relative to 
all of those things on which lt 
millions of dollars 
obtained by sending fifteen cents to the U.S. Govern 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., and ask 
ing for Document No. 114, dated July 2, 1960 


S. industry has spent 
research. The booklet can be 


\ good plant protection program not only requires 
guarding against espionage; there is always the danget 
of fire, whether it is set intentionally, or whether it 
is accidental in origin. Fire hazards are an enemy ol 
good plant protection because fire can destroy not 
only the property, but thousands of jobs of workers 
ina plant. Insurance covering the property destroyed 
does not cover the loss of production, of contracts 01 
of employees’ income. Furthermore, stockholders 
of a corporation cannot be paid dividends from money 
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“That’s your new sister.” 

“J wanted a brother.” 

“Maybe you'll have a brother someday.” 
“Fil call ber Jobuny.” 

“But her name is Alice...” 


“Til call ber Al.” 





a Prudential Family Policy covers the new baby, 


Johnny or Alice, boy or girl 
too. It’s all part of a modern plan that insures Dad, Mom, the children and 









Re 
& every new arrival, just as soon as he or she is 15 days old—at no increase in 
of staencrn oF A the original low premium. That’s why your Prudential Agent recommends it so 
" oO td ‘ strongly. And he’s more than an insurance adviser—he’s a man dedicated to 





filling your family’s insurance needs. Ask him about Prudential’s Family Policy 


one of many Prudential Plans designed to protect the future of your family. 
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received on an insurance claim where there has been 
a catastrophic fire. And it is a known fact that 90% 
of the factories that are destroyed by fire are never 
rebuilt or resume business as usual. Even minor fire 
damage in a vital production area can cause a factory 
to shut down for repairs, and the result is not only 
the loss of the product itself, but the loss of old cus- 
tomers in our highly competitive market. Another 
thing to be born in mind through loss by fire is the 
loss of purchasing power in a community. On an 
average, an employee can be multiplied by four: there 
is the employee, his wife, and two children, or someone 
he is providing for on the same percentage basis. If 
a plant with 200 employees, then, should burn down, 
800 people, some with children in school, mortgages 
on their homes, payments to meet on appliances and 
insurance policies to take care of, could no longet 
spend non-existent wages in a community. 


There are too many industrial plants today which 
have on their payroll an employee who, through acci- 
dent, illness, or old age, is placed in the position of a 
guard. During the week nights, he sweeps out the 
office, dusts the furniture and perhaps even washes 
the windows. When an ordinary or long holiday 
weekend is coming up, the plant manager calls in 
his old faithful employee and gives him the keys to 
several million dollars worth of investment in build- 
ings, manufacturing equipment and employees’ jobs. 


Until the following Monday, then, the old man, 
with no training for the job whatsoever, is responsible 
for the care and protection of not only millions of dol- 
lars worth of equipment, but for commitments to 
customers that are hard to come by. Yet this same 
manager of this same factory would not tolerate a 
similar perilous condition if it had anything to do with 
production in the factory itself. If he did, he would 
jeopardize everything he had worked for; yet he will 
jeopardize the investment of the stockholders. and 
the security of the employees and their families, all 
because of a misplaced sentimentality to do “the right 
thing” for a faithful old employee. 


The services rendered during the war years, the pro- 
tection of the plant, the apprehension of subversive on 
dishonest employees, and the reporting of safety fac 
tors brought about the establishment of a genuine 
Plant. Protection Force which called for a complete 
new look at the requirements—of supervision and ol 
manpower. Plants found that they could no longer 
afford the type of protection just described. It was 
going to be more and more necessary to get well 
trained, physically fit guards who would have to 
receive a very specialized training for their jobs. 


There would have to be injected into the trainees’ 
program the use of scientific methods which would 
counterbalance the use of many modern means of mak- 
ing mischief. As an example, the Head of a Plant 
Protection Department should work closely with Plant 
Engineers. If he does he can be kept up to date on 
any physical changes in the plant that would require 
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a revision of the Patrol Service. He could, for ex 
ample, be kept informed of water cut-offs that might 
affect the fire fighting equipment or facilities of the 
plant. Conversely, Plant Protection men can help 
engineers when the latter are planning any extensive 
construction or remodelling. By using the services 
of the Plant Protection Department, engineers can 
expect and get a smooth system ol control over the 
contractor employees needed for such work. 


All reform entails some degree of experiment, and 
a good Plant Protection man should have no fear 
of experiment that nets him the experience he needs 
to cope with previous errors and to avoid repetition 
of them. While all this reform won't guarantee pet 
fection, it will reduce human error to a minimum. 


There cannot be too much stress placed upon the 
training received by Industrial protective employees. 
There are very few direct informative articles on In- 
dustrial Protection, but the lack of them can be made 
up by the Chief who is responsible for a training pro 
gram when he passes along to his trainees the intor 
mation that he himself has discovered through his 
own experience or through earlier classes he has con- 
ducted. Those articles that are available usually 
come out of industrial magazines, and a search should 
be made for those that apply to a particular program. 


The installation of an in-service training school 
will attract to itself the best type of men and will in 
crease their number through good training. 

The men selected to undergo this specialized school 
ing will be men who love the work for its own sake 
and have no important outside interests to distract 
them. They will have the instinct of courage and the 
desire to work and to protect. From these instincts 
will come the drive to action, the initiative, produc- 
tion of mind and complete cooperation that would 
provide the high level of Industrial Protection that is 
needed today for our protection tomorrow. 


Rules governing the action of Industrial Protection 
employees should not be made to annoy anyone. They 
should be made for a definite purpose. In dealing 
with groups of people who are affected by a sudden 
change of set routine, it will be found that three reac 
tions generally follow. They are resentment, expec 
tation and acceptance—in that order. It may be hard 
for some of those affected by new rules to realize this 
at the time the rules are put into effect, but after a 
length of time any doubts in their minds are usually 
cleared up. 

The trained industrial protective employee is anx 
ious to do his share of preventing anything from 
happening to his plant, and when the question is put 
by him to a member of the protection force, “How 
can I further protect the plant against all elements,” he 
can be answered by telling him to report any suspicious 
circumstances, any overheard conversation, and by 
telling him to be on his toes generally. 


It is the duty of the guard to answer the often 
asked questions, “What did you see?” and “What did 
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NEW . . Transistorized . . Three-Pen 


KEELER Model 6317 


Four flashlight cells last up to twenty hours! 


A three-pen Keeler Polygraph, recording variations in pulse- 
blood pressure, respiration and skin resistance, has now been 
developed in compact, portable design. Transistorized elec- 
tronic circuits are employed in the galvanograph section. 
Constant speed chart recording is provided by a noiseless 
motor that operates from standard flashlight batteries. 

The new Model 6317 Keeler Polygraph is built into an incon- 
spicuous leatherette covered carrying case with space for 
accessories, measuring 1842 x 16” x 8%”. Weight is 20 
pounds. Write today for complete data. 









































with the KEELER POLYGRAPH 


Positive indications of guilt or innocence . . eliminate hours of 
investigation . . allow building irrefutable evidence for con- 
viction of the guilty. 


Use of the Keeler Polygraph for investigation of all felony 
cases is providing stronger law enforcement in countless com- 
munities. Many of these have populations of less than 25,000, 
where the Polygraph has made possible greatly increased 
police protection. 


You should have the “Polygraph Story” . . Write today. 


KEELER Polygraph Div. 
ASSOCIATED RESEARCH, INC. 


3795 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 



















| Send us the following information at once 
( ) “The Polygraph Story” 
) Data on the new Model 6317 
TEAR | Transistorized Keeler Polygraph 
OFF : ae a 2 
and MAIL 

TODAY | Title ie 
6-35.11 1 
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you hear?” and, as a guard, he should hear or sec 
something. He must follow the rules, and he can 
best do this by keeping a close watch on all, looking fon 
the unusual, making his reports in detail and forget- 
ting to talk about any unusual incident at the plant 
except with members of his own department. It 
might also be interesting to note in passing that the 
Chief of Plant Protection and his men should be re- 
sponsible to top management alone, and to no one 
else. 


Careful patrolling by intelligent guards is the first 
line of defense against the many problems besetting 
management. It is not a spectacular job, and it lacks 
the glamour of policing as compared with the munici- 
pal police patrolling, but the guard on patrol, doing 
his day-by-day and night-by-night job, is the backbone 
in the enforcement of plant rules and company policy. 
The man on patrol controls the many employees 
through the rules already established, and he is there 
for the good and the welfare of each and every 
employee. 


If a good patrol service, then, is basic for plant pro- 
tection, it is important to do everything possible to 
avoid a heavy turnover in personnel, or else money is 
spent without obtaining good services for it, and the 
plant is exposed to many dangers. Members of a 
well organized Plant Protection organization, who are 
worthwhile, and who render proper service to a de 
partment, are the men who are not always fearful they 
will make a mistake. They are the men who, when 
called upon to take quick, decisive action, do so with 
a feeling that they are right, using their best judgment 
and being guided in every instance by an honest in- 
tent to comply with previous training and with the 
rules and regulations they know so well. 


It is not necessary, when a new employee is brought 
into a protective organization, that he be hired on 
his scholastic record. Mature judgment, every day 
common sense, a desire to perform his duties to the 
best of his abilities and loyalty to the force and to the 
company he works for are the basic requirements of a 
good plant guard. 


There are, however, certain individual requirements 
that are necessary in the hiring of a new man. First, 
he should be in good physical condition and be men- 
tally alert. Secondly, an indoctrination and probation 
period of instruction should be given by a competent 
instructor, who alone will determine, after a period 
of time, if this individual is qualified to become a 
member of that organization. The instruction of the 
new guard should be on-the-job training. The in 
structor should be able, in a short time and by close 
association, to determine the attitude of the new 
guard toward his job and how well, and how quickly, 
he can learn the basic theories of patrolling, the physi- 
cal property itself, the patrol areas, and what to do 
when confronted with an extreme emergency. Once 
the instruction period is over and the instructor is 
satisfied with his progress, the trainee should be inter 
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viewed by the plant protection supervisor, at which 
point the chief would or would not corroborate the 
judgment of the instructor as to the trainee’s suitabil 
ity. Such on-the-job training should never exceed ten 
days, and the trainee should be informed of this con 
dition upon assignment. 


In order for a Protection Department to be respected 
by employee and employer alike, it has to obtain a 
reputation for efficiency, courtesy, common sense 
and courage on the part of each individual membei 
of the Department. There is no chance that the De 
partment will meet with success unless its members 
take pride in their job. Members of the Protection 
Force cannot expect that others will put a higher 
valuation on their job than they themselves put on it 


Neatness, alertness and preventive protection are 
only a few of the many facets of good plant protec 
tion. The guard is an accurate barometer in the 
minds of employees, executives and visitors of how 
all duties devolving upon a Protection Department are 
accomplished. Neatness, then, is one of the prime 
requisites that should be insisted upon by the head 
of a Protection Department. All members should be 
in uniform and no guard allowed to deviate from that 
uniform while on duty. Also, the hardest part of a 
patrolman’s job is the fact that day after day nothing 
happens. If he is not continually alert, he could get 
the idea that nothing ever will happen, and he could 
be totally unprepared if an emergency suddenly arose 
Only constant alertness will protect him. 


Preventive protection should be stressed to every 
member of a protective group. Preventive function is 
obviously much greater than that of apprehension, 
which may be difficult because of the physical aspects 
involved as well as legal moves and union objections 
To anticipate and prevent property loss and possible 
employee involvement sidesteps trouble and makes 
for smoother operation. 


In the establishment of any standard practices for 
a Protection Department, there are several important 


(Please turn to page 42) 


PLANT PROTECTION HANDBOOK 


A new pocket-sized property protection handbook 
has been released by Detex Watchclock Corporation 
Designed as a guide for anyone responsible for plant 
protection—top Management, supervisory personnel, 
guards and watchmen—the two-color manual covers 
concisely and comprehensively such topics as deter 
mining need for and number of guards, personnel 
selection, uniforms, equipment, guard procedures 
and techniques, fire sprinkler systems, report writ 
ing, etc. 

A free copy may be obtained by writing to Detex 
Watchclock Corporation, 76 Varick Street, New York 
RS, 'N.. © Quantity prices are: 2 to 10 copies, 20¢ 
each; 11 to 50, 15¢ each; 50 or more, 10¢ each 
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| love speeding tickets 


(from policemen wearing Hamburger Fabric) 


“They look so confident, so poised, so comfortable. And, their uniforms are so neat and well-tailored 
looking. Not one single messy wrinkle. The fabric holds its shape so well because it’s 
HAMBURGER'’s exclusive, NEW WINTER-WEIGHT serge* of 50% dacron®—50%wool, the combi- 
nation recommended by DuPont. Tests have proven its rugged superiority: longer lasting, wear 
and wrinkle resistant quality, crease and shape retentiveness. 

It’s a fabulous fabric that rarely needs sponge cleaning... needs HAMBURGER 
pressing even less.” © The young lady is right. And you'll be WOOLEN CO., INC. 
right, if you specify Hamburger fabric on your next uniform 45 EAST 17TH ST. 
order. You'll save money, because uniforms made of Hamburger NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
fabric last longer .. . they're practically indestructible! Don't NEE ee eee 
merely specify, INSIST on the “Big H”. write for information and samples: FABRICS FOR UNIFORMS 


DuPont's registered trademark for its polyester fiber. 





*Style #612 P&F — 12 oz. #614 P&F — 14 oz. #616 P&F — 16 oz. +618 P&F — 18 oz 








Fourteen states and 61 cities have been saluted for 
meritorious work in police traffic supervision in 1960 
by the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 

Six states and 32 cities were named for outstanding 
achievement awards and eight states and 29 cities fon 
certificates of achievement. 

Outstanding achievement awards are based on per- 
formance evaluations of 90° or higher for states and 
85%, or higher for cities, as rated in the police traffic 
supervision section of the Annual Inventory of Traffic 
Safety Activities. 

Certificates of achievement are given on the basis 
of 85 to 89%, performance evaluations for states and 
80 to 84% for cities. 

{ACP Police Traffic Supervision awards were made 
on the basis of the performance of the department 
in training (20%); in the quality of enforcement 
(20%); and in the amount of enforcement (20°). 

Other aspects of enforcement evaluated in both state 
and city police departments include such elements 
as accident investigation, driving while intoxicated, 
and pedestrian control. 

The Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities is 
administered by the National Safety Council. The 
police traffic section of the Inventory is under the 
policy supervision of the [ACP. Achievement awards 
based on overall traffic prograrss of states and cities 
were announced June 5th by the National Safety 
Council. 


Judges tor the LACP awards were: Colonel Home 
Garrison, Jr., Director, Texas Department of Public 
Safety, Chairman; Lyle Hyatt, Superintendent, Utah 
Highway Patrol; J. A. Youell, Assistant Chief of Po 
lice, Miami, Florida; and Stephen Baran, Captain of 
Praffic, Greenwich, Connectcut. 
thei 


States and cities honored by the IACP fon 


1960 police traffic supervision were: 


STATES 
Group Award Certificate 
Kast Delaware Marytand 
New Jersey 
South North Carolina South Carolina 


Virginia 


Midwest None None 


West New 


Oregon 


Washington Mexico 


Colorado 


Ohio 
Michigan 
Texas 


Bie States California 


IACP Supervision Awards for 1960 
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Award 


None 
None 
Cincinnati, O 
Oakland, Calil 


Miami, Florida 
San Jose, Calif. 


Lansing, Mich. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Montgomery, Ala 


Burbank, Calil. 
Lakewood, Calif. 
Santa Monica, Calil 
Kalamazoo, Mich 
Billings, Mont. 
Norwalk, Calil 
Oak Park, II. 
Springfield, O 
Lakewood, O. 


Highland Park, Ill 
Pocatello, Idaho 
East Cleveland, © 
Portsmouth, O. 
Baldwin Park, Calil 


Duarte, Calil 
Merced, Calif. 
Richland, Wash 
Monterey, Calil 
Winnetka, III. 
Pittsburg, Calil 
Bristol, Va. 

Walla Walla, Wash 
Chico, Calil 

La Puente, Cali! 


Sturgis, Mich 


Certificate 


Los Angeles, Calif 
Philadelphia, Pa 


None 
San Diego, Calif 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


Nortolk, Va. 
TFucson, Ariz 


Lincoln, Neb: 
Tacoma, Wash 
Glendale, Calif. 
Little Rock, Ark 
Sacramento, Calil 
Santa Ana, Calif 
saton Rouge, La 
Berkeley, Calil 
Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Greensboro, N. (¢ 
Kansas City, Kan 


Palo Alto, Calif 
Waco, Texas 
Stockton, Calil 
High Point, N. ¢ 
\lexandria, Va 
Columbia, S. ¢ 


Bellflower, Calil 


I. Lansing, Mich 
Petersburg, Va 
1 Claire, Wis 


River Forest, Il 
Bell, Calil 


None i 
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NEW MEMBER OF THE POLICE FORCE... 


BUICK 
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The sizzling °62 Buick Special adapted 
for police work! Challenges the compacts 
for gas savings! 


Here’s the perfect partner for patrol duty 

the new ’62 Buick Special! Its sizzling aluminum 
Fireball V-8 (aluminum cuts dead weight! ) gives 
you the split- -second get-aways you want. Yet, 
for all its zip, the Special challenges the compacts 
when it comes to gas savings. (More economy 
news! You can also get the Special with America’s 
only V-6 . . . six for savings — V for voom! ) 

But it’s on day-to-day rounds that you learn to 
appreciate all ‘of the Special's virtues. Its 112- 
inch wheelbase lets you slip in and out of heavy 


traffic easy as you please. And, out on the open 
road, its ride, comfort and road-holding are pure 
Buick — adapted especially for rugged police 
work with: 


e Heavy duty police generator and voltage regulator 
e Police speedometer calibration 


e Special heavy duty seat springs and rubber 
floor mats 


e Special front stabilizer shaft and bushings 


Price? It’s under most models in the low price 
field! There’s a Police Special available for trial 
in your area. For more details, contact your 
Buick Dealer or write Director of Fleet Sales, 
Buick Motor Division — General Motors Corpo- 
ration — Flint 2, Michigan. 














. Racket Billa Signed 


Three bills giving federal, state and local po 
lice powerful new weapons to crack down on 
rackets and organized crime were signed by 
President Kennedy on September 13—giving the 
United States the most significant legislation of 
its kind in nearly 30 years. The new laws pro 
hibit: 

—crossing state lines or using the mails to 
distribute the proceeds of gambling, prostitution, 
narcotics or illegal liquor sales. (This is aimed 
at the absentee racketeers who operate outside 
the jurisdiction of state officials and carries a 
penalty of a maximum sentence of 5 years in 
jail and a $10,000 fine.) 

—carrying or sending across state lines records, 
ticket slips or other data used in bookmaking, the 
numbers racket or sports wagering pools, ex- 
empting betting slips sent to Nevada, where 
gambling is legal, and parimutuel tickets used 
at tracks where betting is legal. 

—using communications facilities such as ca 
bles, telephones or telegraph to transmit across 
state lines any information useful to gamblers. 
(To Andrew J. Kavanaugh, recently retired super- 
intendent of public safety, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, and Past President of IACP (1935-36), this 
legislation comes as a long-awaited personal vic 
tory over gambling interests who blocked Con- 
gressional passage of an identical bill proposed 
by him at the 1935 Kansas City Conference, en- 
dorsed by the IACP and introduced in Con 
gress.) The bill signed by President Kennedy 
requires common carriers under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Communications Commission to 
withdraw service from subscribers known to be 
using the communication facility for gambling. 

For more details on these and other proposed 
anti-crime bills, reference is made to the July, 
1961, issue of The Police Chief, reporting testi 
mony on behalf of [ACP at Congressional hear- 
ings by Chairman Donald §. Leonard, [ACP 
Committee on Legislation. 











NEW ENGLAND RESOLUTIONS 


Three significant resolutions were among those 
adopted by the New England Association of Chiets 
of Police at its annual conference in Dixvil!> Notch, 
New Hampshire, September 17-19. 

Firearms — The New England Chiels voted to call 
upon the IACP to appoint a study committee to pre 
pare uniform legislation authorizing law enforcement 
officers to carry firearms in states other than the state 
of their employment while on official duty, and fon 
the Board of Officers of IACP to present the matter 
to law enforcement associations in each state of the 
United States for adoption and for consideration by 
their respective legislative bodies. 
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Uniform Salaries — The Conterence voted to again 
call attention of Governors, legislative bodies and 
state associations of law enforcement officials to a res 
olution adopted in 1960 recommending a minimum 
wage of $7,500 for chiels of police and $5,500 for rank 
of patrolmen be considered as reasonable. 


Judicial Interpretations The delegates adopted 
a resolution taking cognizance that many in law en 
forcement do not always agree with decisions of the 
Judiciary which materially change the course of police 
procedures, such as recent decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court relating to searches and seizures, 
but asserted that this lack of agreement “in no way di 
minishes our respect for the authority of the decisions 
and our willingness to carry out their directions in 
both letter and spirit. There can never be any com 
promise in respect for the law.” 


CIVIL DEFENSE SEMINARS 


Following decision of the Office of Civil and De 
lense Mobilization to hold a series of three-day po 
lice—civil defense seminars, as reported in the August, 
1961, issue of The Police Chief, tentative schedule of 
dates and location has now been announced by Barent 
F. Landstreet, Deputy Assistant Director for Emer 
gency Community Services. 


First seminar is being held for the New England 
area at Topsfield, Massachusetts, September 19-20-21 
Spaced at approximately 45-day intervals, the remain 
ing seminars are set up for: 


Region Location Dates 
Z Open May 29-31, 1962 
3 Miami, Fla. Dec. 11-13, 1961 
| Milwaukee, Wis. Mar. 5-7, 1962 
a Houston, ‘Tex. Jan. 22-24, 1962 
6 Kansas City, Mo. Oct. 30-Nov. 1, 1961 
7 San Francisco, Calif. Apr. 17-19, 1962 
8 Open Open 


The seminars will be hosted by a state or municipal 
police organization, selected on basis of geographical 
location, long-standing assignment of police coordi 
nator for civil defense planning and extensive experi 
ence in programming. Each seminar will be con 
ducted by a chairman selected by the host. A limit 
of 40 persons will allow greater manageability and 
permit adequate coverage of the various subjects as 
signed to the workshops. They will represent law 
enforcement, with representation of state and local 
civil defense administrative officials as needed 


Seminars will take up for study and determination 
of possible solutions and recommendations for pro 
gram implementation the following law enforcement 
functions: mobile support, traffic control, explosive 
ordnance reconnaisance and nuclear accident hazards 
and procedures, radiological monitoring, and auxiliary 
personnel and special skill requirements. 
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When they 
really 


have to count... ¥ 


. 


The responsibilities of a law enforce- 
ment officer are many. His gun is a 
symbol of ultimate authority — a 
symbol rarely brought to action; 
but he does know how to use it and 
use it well. And when it really has to 
count — he knows he can count on 
Western Super-X and Winchester 
Super Speed ammunition. 


Any man who’s familiar with arms 
knows the unmatched quality and 
high performance of Winchester 
and Western factory cartridges. 
Simply, these are the very best. 

Ask the high-scoring police officer 
who does his range firing with hand- 
loads made up from Winchester- 
Western components...the same 





3 tee 
components that make up factory 
ammunition; precisely engineered 
and balanced for superior reloads. 

He’s the expert who uses Win- 
chester-Western components for 
more possibles on the range; the 
experienced officer who carries Win- 
chester and Western factory loads 
for the ultimate in protection. 


WINCHESTER Mbalom 


e 
WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION Olin 


New Haven ¢,Conn. and East Alton, Ill. 








GERMAN-AMERICAN POLICE CONFERENCE 














At the German-American Police Conference were, 
l. to r., Dr. Hugo Pioch, Office of the Ministry of the 
Interior, Federal Republic of Germany; Maj. General 
].F.R. Seitz, SACom Commanding General; Brig. Gen- 
eval Edward F. Penaat, USAREUR Provost Marshal, 
and Brig. General in Bundesgrenzschutz, Dr. Otto 
Dippelhofer. 


Some 600 high ranking German city, state and fed- 
eral government police, along with U. S. Army Pro- 
vost Marshals from USAREUR Headquarters and all 
tactical and support units in the Southern Area Com- 
mand met in McGraw Kaserne, Munich, for a day 
long Conference and demonstration of new and 
technical law enforcement devices, July 14th. 


Host to the Conference was the Southern Area Com- 
mand Provost Marshal. Heading the list of officials 
participating were Dr. Hugo Pioch, Office of the Min- 
istry of the Interior, Federal Republic of Germany 
and Brig. General in Bundesgrenzschutz, Dr. Otto 
Dippelhofer; Brig. General Edward F. Penaat, USAR- 
EUR Provost Marshal, and Maj. General J.F.R. Seitz, 
SACom Commanding General. 


General Seitz opened the Conference with a welcom- 
ing address. General Penaat, in his remarks, said the 
Conference symbolized the friendship and coopera- 
tion he had known during his four and a half years 
in Germany. “During this time, I have found the 
cooperation of the Germans to be the key to the suc- 
cess of our law enforcement activities.” Dr. Hugo 
Pioch remarked that the problem of young soldiers 
wandering off the straight and narrow has been han- 
dled through the cooperation of the USAREUR Head- 
quarters and lower levels. Expressing appreciation 
for this cooperation, he said, “This Conterence is 
evidence that the same fine cooperative effort will be 
carried on in the future.” 


Among the many highlights presented during the 
Conlerence were demonstrations of use of police dogs 
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by the Munich City Police and the U. S. Army Dog 
Handling Detachment at Bad Holz, riot control by 
water truck of the Munich City Police, use of television 
in traffic control, also by the Munich City Police, and 
a German Red Cross mountain rescue service. 


COURTESY IN MIAMI AND NEW ORLEANS 


In conjunction with a campaign being sponsored 
by the Florida Association of Broadcasters and_ the 
Miami-Dade County Chamber of Commerce to pro 
mote tour‘sm in Florida, Chief Walter E. Headley of 
the Miami Police is broadcasting daily reminders to 
his men urging them to be courteous to tourists. 
Chief Headley is speaking over a mike and transmitter 
set up in his office, but later his messages will be 
taped and transmitted by regular police dispatchers. 

In a typical announcement, Chief Headley urges 
his men “to be on the lookout for out-of-state and ‘EF’ 
Rental tags,” and to “make a special effort to welcome 
and assist these visitors.” 


) . 
‘ . ’ 
a ee 
# C HEADLEY Jp 
CHIEF OF POLICE 
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Chief Walter E. Headley broadcasts a “courtesy” 
message over the police radio, as James LeGate, presi- 
dent of the Miami-Dade County Chamber of Com- 
merce Tourist and Convention Council, at left, and 
J. J. Shepard, chairman of visitor relations, read over 
his shoulder. 


In New Orleans, Superintendent of Police Joseph I. 
Giarrusso arranged with Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company to conduct a one hour course in 
telephone courtesy at the Police Academy on Friday, 
August 11th. The times the course was given were 
adjusted so that the whole department could be cov 
ered in one day. 

Superintendent Giarrusso emphasized the impor 
tance of such a program by pointing out that the 
department had 22 incoming telephone lines and 200 
intra-departmental extension lines and said that it 
was imperative that all department personnel be up 
to date on courteous and efficient telephone service 
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MEASURES UP TO ANY POLICE FORCE TASK! 


NEW CHRYSLER 


This big, 122-inch wheel- pursuit engine with 325 
base police car comes in h.p., designed to handle all 
two rugged, roomy models the extra high-performance 


. sedan and station needs of police work. 
wagon .. . each Chrysler-built to handle toughest jobs. Both V-8 engines reflect the economy that has earned for Chrysler 
The Enforcer protects patrollers with a solid, single-unit shield of 4 out of 5 class wins in the Mobilgas Economy Run. There’s economy, 
Unibody construction .. . with the biggest brakes in the industry for too, in a 40-amp alternator that keeps producing current even at engine 


safe, sure-footed stops. idle . . . economy in Unibody that gets 7 dips in rust-resistant baths 
For unmatched maneuverability, the Enforcer is fitted out with a Put the Enforcer through your kind of test. See how it measures up 

special heavy-duty version of Chrysler’s famous torsion-bar sus- to any police force task you ask of it. 

pension. And it comes equipped with a husky, economical 361- * Write for our brochure with complete specifications: Chrysler 


cubic-inch engine. Also available is an optional 383-cubic-inch Enforcer, P.O. Box 857, Chrysler Motors Corp., Detroit 31, Mich. 
















































On the day of the Indianapolis “500” | 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON police motorcycles h 


Highly maneuverable Police Solos are 
part of a well-coordinated ground and 
air traffic control plan that moves 
nearly 50,000 vehicles to-and-from the 
site of the famed 500-mile race — 
smoothly, quickly, safely. 









































They descend on the Motor Speedway 
like some great army on the move — 
automobile race fans by the hundreds of 
thousands. You expect them to overwhelm 
the city. They don’t. Indianapolis is ready 
for them on race day. 

In the air, two planes with traffic spot- 
ters methodically circle the area surround- 
ing the world capital of big car racing. 
Over the Speedway an observer helicopter 
hovers. In the 80-foot control tower inside 
the Speedway, Indianapolis Police 
Department and state police department 
traffic experts wait to dispatch motorcycle 
officers to reported tie-ups. 

One highway accident, for example, 
backed up traffic 16 miles. An aerial spot- 
ter sighted it and relayed the information 
to the control tower. A. E. Jacobs, Inspec- 
tor of Traffic for the Indianapolis Police 
Department, quickly directed officers to 
re-route some city traffic. The bumper-to- 
bumper snag cleared in minutes. 

Harley-Davidson police motorcycles He keeps the stream of traffic flowing safely and quickly. Mount 


. : : ._ ed on a Harley-Davidson Police Solo, this Indianapolis Motorcycle 
play a key role in this outstanding Indi Division officer can weave through the heavy raceday traffic to 
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anapolis traffic control plan. “Speed and take on a similar duty at a different location if necessary. A 
mobility in an operation of this type are Motor Speedway traffic pattern provides for precise vehicular 
imperative,” Inspector Jacobs points out. control within the city limits 


“Give a good motorcycle officer a three 
foot space and he will get through,” he 
says. ‘Motorcycles are there when you 
want them!” 

The Indianapolis Motorcycle Division 
has 82 Harley-Davidsons. Ten more will 
be added at a future date. 

“Our Motorcycle Division is not only 
used for traffic and law enforcement. We 
also find them invaluable for escort duty 
and in emergencies,” Inspector Jacobs says. 








: : Jos 
Here’s the board of strategy for the smooth-working Indianapolis diai 
traffic control plan. Police Chief Robert E. Reilly is seated. Stand- Sta 
ing left to right: Lt. William Cole, of the Motorcycle Garage; Lt. rec 
Omer Lloyd, Motorcycle Division officer; and Inspector of Traffic, trol 
A. E. Jacobs. Police Chief Reilly is proud of his Motorcycle Divi- om 





sion. “It makes a tremendous contribution in crowd control, 
traffic control and law enforcement generally,’’ he says. 
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“The largest parking lot in the world,’’ is the way Inspec- 
tor of Traffic A. E. Jacobs describes the Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway. There are 39,000 cars parked inside 
the track area (after the race, they will be cleared in 
just two hours). From 8 to 10,000 more cars park out- 
side the track. Busses and cabs also add to the enor- 
mous Speedway traffic. 


Send for a free copy of the new 
Harley-Davidson Police Motor- 
cycle brochure. This handsome 
12-page brochure covers both the 
versatile Harley-Davidson Police 
Solo and the all-purpose Police 
Servi-Car. Write to Harley- 
Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin. Dept, PC-10. 





HARLEY DAVIDSON mato 
POLICE MOTORCYCLES 








Joseph Quinn, Safety Director of the In- 
5 dianapolis Motor Speedway, and Indiana 


State Police Officer, Captain Alva Funk, 

receive a traffic report in the 80-foot con- ARLEY DAV/IDS N 
trol tower inside the Speedway. Safety _ 

; Director Quinn reports he also employs 


25 Harley-Davidsons on race day to con- } 
trol parking in and out of the Speedway. Police Motorcycles 


















Pakistani Official 
Visits European 
Police Departments 











(Reported by Major T. J. Stanish, USA MP Customs 
Unit, who served as USAREUR escort for the recently 
concluded tour of Military and Civilian Police instal- 
lations in Europe by Lt. Col. Sherullas Beg, Deputy 















PM, Pakistan Army.) 


Praesidium. 


While most of us struggle to read, write and speak 
one language correctly, Lieutenant Colonel Sherullah 
Beg can easily read, write and carry on conversations 
in English, Spanish, Russian, Persian, Urdi (a Persian- 
ized form of Hindustani), and still not have used two 
dialects of his mother tongue of Brushaki, a language 
of the land of Hunza, Northern Pakistan, where he 
was born. This is the legendary mountainous area 
whose inhabitants are noted for their longevity, some 
being reputed to live 120 years. 

Lieutenant Colonel Beg is the Deputy Provost Mar- 
shal of the Pakistani Army who recently concluded a 
USAREUR tour of U. S. Army military and civilian 
police activities. 


The 43-year-old officer, who has just started to 
learn his 7th language, German, is also a student of 
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Police Dr. Max Utz of Augsburg, Germany, 
right, presents Lt. Col. Beg a souvenir book- 
let during his visit to the Augsburg Police 

























military history, social sciences, psychology and Eng- 
lish and Persian literature. Along with his flair for 
foreign languages, he has enjoyed a varied Army 
career and is a keen sportsman and lover of outdoo1 
life. He joined the British Army in 1942 and was 
commissioned in the Pakistani Infantry in 1943. In 
1946 he was appointed Captain Instructor for British 
and Indian cadets at Officers Training School in 
Bangalore, India. In 1952 he served as chief instruc 
tor and deputy commandant of the Pre-Cadet Training 
School at Quetta. His career has included several 
fields of regimental duty, including command of 
the famous 18th Punjab Battalion in 1958. He has 
alternated between positions of student and instruc- 
tor, receiving training in battle and tactical courses, 
and attended Officers Training School and the Uni- 
versity of Madrid, Spain. He holds a bachelor of 
arts degree. 

Traveling by sedan, train, light aircraft and com 
mercial airlines, Lieutenant Colonel Beg began his 
tour in Heidelberg, Germany, and concluded it in 
Paris. Locales varied from the embattled city of 
Berlin to the snow-capped Alps to the pleasant boule- 
vards of Paris. He inspected military and local police 
activities in the areas of Heidelberg, Frankfurt, Wies 
baden, Berlin, Munich, Augsburg, Oberammergau- 
Garmisch, Stuttgart, Orleans, Metz, Verdun and Paris. 
Throughout the tour he evinced keen interest in the 
close and friendly working and social relationships 
between the military police and local German and 


Lt. Col. Beg receives a briefing on the Munich Traf 
fic Control system from Inspector Konrad Lindner, 


of the Munich, Germany, City Police. 
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Remington Model 87O0R and 87O0RSS Riot Gun 


Now the smooth, fast pump-action Model 870R is two guns in one: With standard barrel it remains 
as the perfect all-purpose riot weapon. With a quick change to a special barrel with rifle-type sights 
















































In y it becomes Model 870RSS to deliver rifled slugs with bull’s-eye extra accuracy. The interchange can 
" be made easily without tools. With either barrel, you can always depend on Model 870. 
; “ : 
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. @ For training, for emergencies 
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al .-. you can't top Remington ammunition 
of j 357 Magnum. 158-gr. “Hi- 44 Remington Magnum. Super- 45 Automatic “Targetmaster” 38 Special. In 6 types including 
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A riot gun is only as dependable as ¥ P 

;- } its ammunition. That's why so many 
i. departments trust only Remington “ F F. 

: loads. Remington buckshot is formed All Remington cartridges are oil-proofed to stay in emergency 
‘ ' to uniform size for top performance s . 
‘abet’ ening dinek td readiness. All use non-corrosive ‘“Kieanbore" priming 


ignition in emergency situations. 





: REMINGTON SERVICE Kemington, 


to law enforcement agencies 


Whenever you have a question about firearms and 
ammunition in your training program, please call on us. 
Drop a line to Shooting Promotion Section, Remington AUG... par. ort 

Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. ‘*Hi-Speed”’ is a trademark. ‘“Targetmaster’’, ‘‘Kleanbore’’, ‘‘Express’’ are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by 
. Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. In Canada: Remington Arms of Canada’ 
Ltd., 36 Queen Elizabeth Blvd., Toronto, Ont. 




























French civilian police. He was particularly impressed 
with traffic control and accident prevention tech 
niques, for traffic is a growing problem in Pakistan 
as it becomes more industrialized. 





At Orleans, France, Lt. Col. Beg inspects motorized 


equipment under guidance of, l. to r., Major Cat- 
tanach, Provost Marshal, Orleans Ai?t Command; 
Colonel Flocon, CO of the \st Legion Bis of Gendar- 
mevrie; Captain Cazenave, Commandant ia Compagnie 
d Orleans; Colonel Beg; Major Stanisii, USAREUR 
escort officer; Commandant L’Huillier, du Groupe- 
ment ds Loir-et-Cher; Mr. Taillefer, interpreter, PM 
Division, Orleans Area Command; Commandant Ma- 
zalrey, du Groupement du Gendarmerie d’Eure du 
Loire; and Commandant Chardon, de la Compagnie 
de Gendarmerie de Chartres. 


NEW REFERENCE WORKS 
CRIME ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The Concise Encyclopedia of Crime and Criminals, 
edited by Sir Harold Scott, has just been published by 
Hawthorn Books, Inc., at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
11, N. Y. Cost of the book is $15. 

The Encyclopedia is an alphabetical compendium 
ol a wide variety of subjects, persons and laws, among 
oter things. 

Contributors to the book include J. Edgar Hoover; 
Alun Moorehead, war correspondent and author of 
The Traitors; and Eric Partridge, author of A Dic 
tionary of the Underworld, British and American. 

Until his retirement, Sir Harold Scott was Commis 
sioner of Police of the Metropolis (Scotland Yard). 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


A Dictionary of Criminal Science, compiled and ar 
ranged by J. A. Adler, has just come off the press of 
the Elsivier Publishing Company of Amsterdam, in 
The Netherlands. While it is set up on an English 
alphabetical basis, the book translates police and 
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criminal terms into seven other languages: Dutch, 
French, German, Italian, Portuguese, Spanish and 
Swedish. Seven extensive appendices are each de- 
voted to a foreign language. 

Mr. Adler studied criminal science in Austria, 
France and Italy. During World War II, he was in 
the service of the Federal Brazilian Police. 

An active member of the IACP, Mr. Adler is Hono1 
ary Reporter of the I.C.P.O.-Interpol and Honorary 
Editor of its review, Counterfeits and Forgeries. He is 
a member of the International Society of Criminology, 
Paris. 

Cost of the Dictionary is $60, and those interested 
may obtain it by writing the D. Van Nostrand Com 
pany, Inc., 120 Alexandria Street, Princeton, N. J. 





In the above photo, Mayor Lanigan, of Rome, New 
York, tosses the first shovelful of dirt aside to signal 
start of construction of a new $315,000 police-court 


building. Looking on are, from left, Police Chiel 
James C. Dunn, Deputy Chief Patrick J. Smith, As 
sistant District Attorney D. J. Parry, City Court Judge 
A. H. Baker and Public Safety Commissioner R. C 
Fielding. 

Mayor Lanigan, terming the building long overdue, 
paid high tribute to the Rome Police Department for 
its fine record in keeping the community remarkably 
free of crime and delinquency despite the handicap 
of inadequate facilities. He included in his praise 
a word for deceased and past members of the depart- 
ment who had contributed to the enviable record ol 
the city’s police force, including the late Police Chiel 
Joseph T. Owens, who was president of [ACP in 
1942-45. 

The police-court building, expected to be ready for 
occupancy early in 1962, was designed to incorpoi.. 
floor plans and space utilization suggested by the 
police department. 

“After 1962, I will welcon 
officials interested in inspe nog our new building 
and new equipment,” writes “nief Dunn 
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es oday's tra ¥ wae crime prevention requirements make motorcycle 
aed two-way radio a vital part of police and other patrol work. Cossor 
»part- equipment is the result of extensive research under actual road conditions. 
rd ol It is light, compact and rugged. It gives all the power needed for normal 
Chiel range yet has an exceptionally low battery drain. A.M. or F.M. direct control 
‘Pin or extended control models are available. All are designed to meet 

North American as well as British G.P.O. specifications. 
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Efficient Economy? 


By WILLIAM W. NOTT 
Inspector, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, U. S. Department of Justice 
Canaan, Vermont 


Reading several articles in recent issues of The 
Police Chief has prompted the following thoughts 
which may be of passing interest to [ACP members. 
It is very interesting to note the work of various de- 
partments, and especially the excellent work of the 
New York City Department at the United Nations 
during the visits of several dignitaries from nations 
of questionable friendship last fall, demonstrating 
the efficiency of preventive police operations. 

However, my thoughts have revolved around the 
“one-man” police force which exists in many of our 
small towns in the New England area and are con 
cerned with preventive policing and the economy 
budgeting of the small town governments, From di- 
rect observation, it would appear that so-called econ 
omies are an abuse of the small town policemen! 

Far too often the small town governments are re 
luctant to budget a reasonable living wage for police 
work. Frequently the officer is chosen or elected by 
town meetings on the basis of who will accept the job 
at the budget price. Some “volunteers” are sincerely 
concerned with the welfare of the community. Others 
seem to have a penchant for personal aggrandizement. 

Concerning police work, the town budget is held 
at a low low, ranging from $400 per year (part-time 
olficers only) —as in the town of Canaan, Vt., popu- 
lation approximately 1,200—to full-time officers re- 
ceiving about $3,000 per year in other areas. At 
nearby West Stewartstown, N. H., the part-time offi 
cer receives about $900 per year and must maintain 
his own personal automobile for police work. On 
special occasions extra help is hired on a very tem 
porary basis and small cost. 

When the officer becomes discouraged and asks 
lor a reasonable raise in wages or expenses, he is let 
go and replaced by another. The term of office is 
frequently as little as one year, some cases much less. 
At umes, the towns are forced to ante up additional 
pay to attract anyone to replace the officer who has 
taken other work away from the area in which he is 
more familiar. 

The budget is too frequently based upon “score,” 
the number of apprehensions made in the community, 
very seldom on the degree of preventive policing. 
Much like the proverbial laundryman saying, “No 
tickee, no washee,” the taxpayer says, “No pinch, 
no pay.” So, the frequent change of police officers 
results in poor quality policing, poor quality person 
nel, and thus low grade law enforcement. 

Few communities will consider that the presence 
ol an efficient police olficer, capable of creating a 
preventive policing operation, is any great asset, Some 
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years ago, while attending a class in law enforcement 
the officers were asked, “Which would you rather do, 
make apprehensions or prevent (the violation)?” ‘The 
reply of “prevent” gained the scornful glance from the 
instructor and critical remarks from the majority of 
the class. Prevention was then explained as impracti 
cal. It would be an “intangible objective” which 
could not be brought to the attention of the approp 
riations committees or taxpayers. Statistics, therefore, 
of work performed, rather than work prevented, and 
operating costs expended, rather than saved, were the 
necessary criteria upon which to base a budget. This, 
I believe, is false economy. 

Frequent change in small town police officers has 
many facets. Experience gained by actual work—on 
the-job training, so to speak—is practically nil. The 
novice officer may spend much time studying the laws 
of the area and the proper law enforcement procedures, 
or he may do as many do: learn by trial and erron 
The end product, in the latter case, then becomes 
inefficiency, public discontent and sometimes out 
right libel charges on the community for the mis 
handling of arrest cases. One small town officer was 
charged with the death of a local drunk when the 
man hanged himself in his cell, using for the purpose 
a belt in his possession at the time he was incarcerated 
Fortunately, formal charges were dropped or neve 
actually preferred because of lack of public interest 
or close relatives who could afford to press the cas¢ 
Ihe officer was criticized until he left his job. 

[here is a tendency on the part of the small town 
“hoodlum” and a certain group of teenagers in each 
community to “test” the new town officer in his ability 
to cope with situations. When—and if—they learn 
the officer is Capable of doing his work in an efficient 
manner and they have little chance of getting away 
with their skulduggery, they assume an aura of respect 
until the next officer takes over. Then the “test” 
is repeated. At times, this can be costly, not only 
from actual expenses of handling arrest and court 
cases, but the town loses prestige and the olficer loses 
face. 

It is doubtful if any factor, by itself, can remedy 
this situation. Education of the local taxpayers is 
to the benefits of preventive policing of the commun 
ity; education for the police officer through studies 
and experience; improved public relations with local 
and outside citizenry; increased cooperation of the 
courts and related agencies—all may contribute to 
constructive efficiency and “enjoyment of quiet do 
main.” 

Referring again to the efficiency of New York City’s 
preventive policing at the UN, it might be well to 
make broader publication of the work and principles. 
It would appear that similar effort could be exerted 
in the small town. 

Finally, if by chance any experienced police officers 
who read this may have had an idea of “retiring” to 
the small town one-man police force, let him consider 
well his prospective move belore taking action! 
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RECOMMENDED 
READING 

IN 
POLICE SCIENCE 





THE OFFICER IN THE SMALL DEPARTMENT 
by Arthur S. Aubry, Jr., Law Enforcement Division, 
Florida Forest Service. Now at last an effective 
substitute for formal training is available to the 
young officer in the small department. Mr. Aubry 
selected for these twenty-two chapters basic ma 
terial from the vast field of topics which comprise 
police activities. Each chapter is focused toward 
the officer’s direct and immediate needs. Pub. June 
61, 416 pp., 46 il., $10.50 


DECISION-MAKING IN POLICE ADMINISTRA- 
TION by Allen P. Bristow and E. C. Gabard, both of 
Los Angeles State Coll. Every facet of police de 
cision-making is explored and illustrated with actual 
case studies. The authors do not attempt to present 
the correct answer to any given decision. They do 
set forth techniques and systems designed to guide 
the — administrator toward an objective, ration 
al, and harmonious choice. Pub. June ’61, 128 pp., 
19 il. (Police Science Series), $5.25 


PRACTICAL HOMICIDE INVESTIGATION by Ed- 
ward A. Dieckmann, Sr., San Diego Police Dept. 
(Ret.). This book is the result of over a quarter 
century of dealing with human beings and their 
thought processes under extreme stress. The thread 
that runs throughout is the value of teamwork among 
the front line defenders against the criminal element 
among us—HOW TO INSTILL MORALE, HOW TO 
BUILD IT HIGH AND KEEP IT THAT WAY. All 
patterns described have been applied to cases run 
ning the gamut from petty theft to treason in all 
types of courts—federal, military, city, county, and 
state. Pub. April ’61, 96 pp., $4.00 


SAFETY IN POLICE PURSUIT DRIVING by Ed- 
ward E. Dougherty, Chief, Physical and Document 
Seeurity Branch, U. S. Internal Revenue Service. 
To help those emploved in a hazardous profession, 


Mr. Dougherty has set down in re aac ae yet 
concise fashion the “whys” jl ‘wherefores” of the 
trade. The information senceabed here represents 


the combined experience of many enforcement offi 
cers—federal, state, and local. Pub. April ’61, 112 
pp., 4 il. (Police Science Series), $4.25 


BASIC POLICE REPORT WRITING by Allen Z. 
Gammage, Sacramento State College. The police 
profession may erect another milepost since this 
book standardizes the methodology of police reports. 
It represents the sum total of the author’s indepen 
dent thinking over seven years of experience in lec 
turing to college classes on the subject and several 
years of intensive study of standard practices of top 
police units in the United States—both large and 
small. Pub. Feb. ’61, 328 pp., 7 il.. (Police Science 
Series), $10.00 


POLICE PATROL (4th Ptg.) by Richard L. Hol- 
comb, State Univ. of Iowa. “POLICE PATROL is 
filled, from beginning to end, with valuable infor- 
mation and suggestions to police officers on duty.’ 

Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology. “You 
have here, by all odds, the best, clearest and (of all 
things) the most entertaining presentation on the 
subject.”—Jnstitute of Public Administration. Pub. 
Aug. 61, 128 pp., 35 il. (Amer. Lec. Public Protec 
tion), $3.50 


FIRST-LINE SUPERVISOR’S MANUAL edited by 
Glenn D. King, Captain of *Police, Dallas Police 
Dept. Contributors: C. E. Talbert, D. A. Byrd, L. 
W. Rucker, W. F. Dyson, T. D. Cain, and E. L. 
Cunningham. As a textbook for classroom use this 
book covers some of the many new responsibilities 
assumed in the transition from the operational to 
the supervisory level. As a manual for working 
supervisors, it serves as a reminder of some of 
the universally applicable principles of supervision. 
Proper supervisory practices, principles of adminis- 
tration as they apply to the police supervisor, and 
the human relations approach to leadership are 
featured. Pub. July ’61, 160 pp. (Police Science 
Series), $5.75 


THE MURDERER AND HIS VICTIM by John M. 
Macdonald, Univ. Colorado. With chapters by Stu- 
art Boyd, New Mexico Highlands Univ., and James 
A. V. Galvin, Colorado Psychopathic Hospital. Mur- 
der compels attention but surprisingly few books 
have been written on the circumstances of criminal 
homicide and the mind of the murder. This work 
spans all aspects of criminal homicide—from voodoo 
murder and cannibalism to simulation of insanity. 
Psychiatric examinations of over 100 murderers form 
the goo of the author’s personal experience. 
Pub. May 61, 436 pp., $10.50 


JUVENILE VANDALISM: A Study of Its Nature 
and Prevention by John M. Martin, Fordham Univ. 
Using statistics and case studies and working at 
various levels of theory, the author explores the 
roots of vandalism as they are found in the person 
alities of vandals, in the quality of their home life, 
in their neighborhoods and peer groups, and in the 
features of American society itself. He makes spe- 
cific recommendations for reducing the incidence of 
vandalism. Pub. Feb. ’61, 160 pp., 12 il., $6.50 


HOMICIDE INVESTIGATION TECHNIQUES: 
Personal Experience Accounts of P rofessionals and 
Experts. Andrew R. Cecil, Executive Vice President, 
Southwestern Legal Foundation. Robert A. Wilson, 
Director of Research, Southwestern Legal Founda- 
tion. The papers in this book present the actual ex 
perience of qualified peace officers, doctors, lawyers, 
and technical experts in solving the many difficult 
problems faced by law enforcement officers in the 
investigation of violent deaths. Pub. Aug. ’61, 144 
pp., 3 il., $5.50 
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By JOHN A. MEARS 
Assistant Professor 





Department of Police Administration 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Phe Department of Police Administration was es 
tablished at Indiana University in 1949. Yet, for 
thirteen years prior to this date a lour-year course 
leading to a Bachelor of Arts degree with a Certificate 
in Police Science had been offered. ‘To get a clearei 
picture of the events leading to the establishment, 
we must go back 36 years, to 1925, when a committee 
of six faculty members met voluntarily to d‘scuss how 
the university could be of more service to the state 
in helping to solve the problems of crime prevention 
and criminal law administration. Later, one of the 
members of the committee, Dr. James ]. Robinson, 
professor in the Law School, conceived the idea of an 
institute of criminal law and criminology. By 1932. 
he was conducting conferences on criminal law ad- 
ministration on campus and at Indianapolis. One 
of these, the Indiana Peace Officer’s Conference, was 
the “first of its kind and scope to be held in the state 
and nation.” 

Two years later, in 1934, a group of citizens in the 
state began to lobby for statutory improvements in 
criminal procedure. These improvements were pro 
posed and drafted at the university and made legis 
lation in 1935 and 1937. The group, known as the 
Indiana Committee, may have grown out ol the 
Peace Ofticer’s Conference. It may even have ac 
celerated the establishment of the Institute of Crimi 
nal Law and Criminology, which was approved by the 
University Board of ‘Trustees in 1935. Professor Rob 
inson was named director, and Dr. Edwin H. Suther 
land, noted criminologist and head of the Department 
of Sociology, president. 


The primary aim of the Institute was to “coordinate, 
extend, and supplement those facilities and services 
of the departments and schools of the university which 
were useful in the administration of the criminal 
law.” Each of its five divisions was set up to carry 
out a purpose of the Institute: 1) to carry on re 
search on the causes of crimes; 2) to train personnel; 
3) to coordinate the work of officials and agencies 
in criminal law administration; 4) to improve the 
statutory provisions and the methods used in criminal 
law administration; and 5) to disseminate informa- 
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tion, particularly about police training and services 
Professors Robinson and Sutherland were assisted by 
an advisory council of faculty members from various 
schools and departments of the university as well as 
the Extension Division. 


In 1936, Don F. Stiver, Superintendent of the State 
Police, under the authorization and direction of the 
State Police Board, cooperated with the new Institut 
in setting up a police training school known as the 
Indiana University Institute Training Course for Pro 
fessional Police Service. By fall, the Institute was ol 
fering two- and four-year programs in police training, 
referred to as “the first professional police training 
course in the history of American education.” The 
four-year course was intended for students preparing 
especially for police work. It consisted basically of 
general academic study —a _ principle defended by 
August Vollmer, ‘America’s greatest cop.” Applied 
courses were given by Supervising Lieutenant Don 
L. Kooken, in charge of State Police training, and 
by Special Agent W. I. Spitler, of the Monon Railway 
Police Department. 


Cadet training, offered later in the course, included 
lield work as plain-clothes detectives, in traffic patrol, 
and in special duties such as those of industrial police 
This State Police—State University professional course 
supplemented by apprentice training was a new de 
velopment in police progress in the United States 


County and municipal police were not overlooked, 
for the university made available to them through 
its extension centers thirty lectures, essentially digests 
of the courses taught on campus. 


When the General Assembly of 1937 authorized an 
increase in the uniformed State Police, the four-yeai 
course was further supplemented by intensive sum 
mer courses. The training school attracted the at 
tention of the press, which referred to it as a “novel 
university course [that] reveals a new type of university 
service to the state... a valued service to the taxpayers 
in preparing young men for a type of career which 
heretofore has been rare in the annals of state or local 
government.”” ‘Two years later, there was a temporary 
closing of the recruit school because of failure of the 
legislature to appropriate the necessary funds for ad 
ditional personnel. 


By 1940, after the Institute had been in operation 
five years, it could look with pride to an alumni of 
about 1,000 students. It was time for an expansion. 
Ihe increased responsibilities of the Institute made 
it necessary to have a reorganization, which took place 
on July 1, 1940, by approval of the Board of ‘Trustees 
Professor Robinson was granted a leave of absenc 
from the School of Law to devote all his time to the 
Institute, now renamed the Institute of Criminal 
Law Administration. 


During World War II the regular courses were sus 
pended; however, research work and many activities 
concerned with the war effort were continued. It 
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and the pre-set electronic unit flashes automa- 
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In only 10 seconds you have a perfect print with- 
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cated and hard-to-learn dark room processing. 
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was at this time that Professor Robinson, one of the 
Institute’s most inspiring leaders, was called into 
government service. 


After the war, returning veterans showed such tre- 
mendous interest in the courses offered by the Insti 
tute that by 1949 the enrollment figure had swelled 
to 538. It was at this time that the university, cog- 
nizant of the need for academic training in the field 
of law enforcement, established in the College of 
Arts and Science the Department of Police Adminis- 
tration, offering a four-year academic program leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Police Adminis- 
tration. The late Don L. Kooken was appointed de 
partment chairman. (Mr. Kooken had been, in turn, 
since 1946, acting director, instructor, and assistant 
director of the Institute.) After Professor Kooken’s 
retirement Professors Loren D. Ayres (now with the 
Public Safety Institute of Purdue University) and 
Richard A. Myren, members of the department, served 
as acting chairmen until the appointment in 1958 
of Captain Robert F. Borkenstein, director of the 
State Police Laboratory, as permanent chairman, who 
assumed his duties on July 1. 


Plans made early in 1958 te offer courses in police 
administration at the university’s Indianapolis Down- 
town Extension Center were realized when in Septem 
ber of that year the catalog of the Center listed a 
course in police management. Results so far in this 
direction have been gratifying. 


Since its beginnings the department has continually 
moved forward. In addition to its original Bachelor 
of Arts program it now offers a Bachelor of Science 
in Police Administration and a six-year combined 
curriculum with the School of Law leading to a Bache- 
lor of Laws. These programs are unique in that they 
are designed to give the student a combination of a 
liberal education and an orientation in police prob 
lems and to provide him with an excellent foundation 
upon which to build a career in any area of law 
enforcement. 


Iwo years are devoted to liberal studies that pre 
pare the student to specialize in the field of concen- 
tration. In the last two years the student pursues 
specialized courses in police administration and in 
related fields, such as chemistry, foreign languages, 
government, physics, psychology, or sociology. Stu- 
dents enrolled in other departments of the university 
are eligible to earn a certificate in police administra- 
hon. 


At the present time, the department offers a minot 
at the graduate level and is working toward the es 
tablishment of a graduate degree program. 


Graduates of the department have been placed in 
federal, state, and municipal law enforcement agencies 
as well as in private police forces that include in- 
surance investigation and industrial plant protection. 
In federal work they hold positions with the Secret 
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Service, Bureau of Narcotics, Office of Naval Intelli 
gence, and the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Others 
have accepted positions in state and municipal police 
departments. 


With a record of 36 years of conferences, seminars, 
research, and degree programs in the field of law 
enforcement, the university holds promise of still 
greater contributions to come. 


RETURN TO MOTORCYCLES 


The Florida Highway Patrol has assigned a two 
man motorcycle detail to the 36th Street causeway 
from Miami to Miami Beach, putting into use the 
type equipment it [eels will best serve the need on 
multiple-laned highways such as the growing inter 
state highway system of the Sunshine State. 


Comdr. H. N. Kirkman said this is “strictly an 
idea of placing the type equipment best suited fon 
the job to serve an area where greater maneuvel 
ability is required,” and he said that cars will con 
tinue in use in the lesser congested areas, even on 
interstate roads. 


Comdr. Kirkman said the plan at present is to 
add more motorcycles and utilize the services of 
trained state troopers in other areas of the state when 
the demand for it is great enough. This is the first 
time the patrol has assigned a motorcycle detail to 
regular patrol duty since about 1946. 


The expanding interstate system has already swept 
into such densely populated areas of Florida as 
Miami, Jacksonville and Tampa, and as the express 
ways grow there will be a need for expanding the 
motorcycle detail, Kirkman said, at least in some of 
the metropolitan areas. 





<i lar am Se 


Florida State Troopers Jack Edgemon and Bill 
Payne proudly pose with their new motorcycles—the 
first the Patrol has used since 1916 
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MASSACHUSETTS CHIEFS ELECT 





NEW PRESIDENT of the Massachusetts Police Associa 


tion, Chief Michael J. Boyle, of the Worcester, Mass.. 
Police Department, right, is congratulated by the out 
going president, Captain James J. Flynn, of Arlington, 
Mass., who is retiring after more than three decades 
of active police duty. In the center is Professor Robert 
Sheehan, chairman of Northeastern University’s De- 
partment of Law Enforcement, programs of which 
have just been endorsed by the Massachusetts Police 


Association. 
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CAREER OFFICERS FOR GEORGIA 


When Col. William P. Trotter steps down as Direc- 
tor of the Georgia Department of Public Safety, the 
top echelon of the State Highway Patrol will be in 
the hands of career officers of the 24-year-old organi- 
zation. 

Effective November Ist, Col. ‘Trotter, who is also 
Southern Regional Chairman of the IACP, will resign 
to return to his home town of LaGrange to practice 
law and to serve as County Attorney of Troup County. 
He will be succeeded as Director by Lt. Col. H. 
Lowell Conner, who will be promoted to full Colonel. 


Major R. H. Burson, a 22-year veteran of the Patrol, 
will become Deputy Director and will be elevated to 
the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. Both Col. Conner 
and Major Burson started as troopers. 


Governor Ernest Vandiver expressed regret at Col. 
Protter’s resignation from the post he has held since 
February of 1959, and highly praised his administra 
tion of the Patrol. During his 214-year tenure, Col. 
Protter instituted new: purchasing methods that have 
saved the state thousands of dollars. He has recom- 
mended new legislation which has strengthened Geor- 
gia’s traffic safety laws. 

Col. Trotter has consistently worked lor a biggei 
and stronger State Patrol. Asa result, 50 new troopers 
have been added, bringing the Patrol’s total strength 
to 450 officers and men. He has also advocated a 
Georgia police academy, which has a good chance of 
becoming a reality in the near future. 


Under his directorship, the Department has received 
several citations for excellence in its methods of is- 
suing licenses and keeping drivers’ records. Col. 
rrotter has just recently been nominated for mem- 
bership on the American Association of Motor Vehicles 
Administrators’ Board of Directors. 


Col. Conner joined the patrol in December of 1946 
and was transferred to Atlanta in 1949. He first came 
to public attention in 1952 when he became Governor 
Herman Talmadge’s personal driver. Col. Conner 
remained in state service until 1957, when he resigned 
and went to Washington with Talmadge as aide to 
the new junior Senator from Georgia. 


Major Burson joined the Patrol in July, 1939, just 
two years after the State Safety Department’s incep- 
tion. He was transferred to Atlanta Headquarters 
in 1948 and has served as aide to the Commanding 
Officer, Personnel Officer and currently Commanding 
Officer. He holds the distinction of having received 
a promotion under every state administration since 
joining the Patrol. 

In the forthcoming change of command, Capt. E. 
B. Harbin will be promoted to Major and take Bur- 
son’s place as Patrol Commander. Lt. P. C. Peacock 
will become a Captain succeeding Harbin, and Lt. 
T. H. Embry will replace Peacock with the rank of 
Captain. 
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SUBVERSION FROM WITHIN 


Chief Eugene L. Mueller of the Culver City, Calif., 
Police Department has called attention to an editorial 
in the Culver City Star-News by Police Reporter 
Bill Fenderson that appeared earlier this year. 


The internal danger to our country from the Com 
munist conspiracy cannot be overemphasized, says 
Mr. Fenderson, and one of the Reds’ prime targets 
is our youth. Quoting from Brainwashing, A Syn 
thesis of the Russian Textbook on Psychopolitics 
Used in Training Red Agents, the writer says: 


By making readily avaliable drugs of various kinds, 
by giving the teenager alcohol, by praising his wild 
ness, by stimulating him with sex literature . . . the 
psychopolitical operator can create the necessary 
attitude of chaos, idleness and worthlessness into 
which can then be cast the solution which will give 
the teenager complete freedom everywhere. 

If we could effectively kill the national pride and 
patriotism of just one generation we will have won 
that country. Therefore, there must be continual 
propaganda abroad to undermine the loyalty ol 
the citizens and the teenager in particular. 


It’s later than Americans think, warns Mr. Fendei 
son, and they have just one choice: to resist o1 
succumb. 


PATROL CARS CAN BE COLORFUL 


State, county and municipal police agencies ar 
ordering their patrol cars in a wide variety of bright 
colors, according to Sales Manager John B. Naughton 
of the Dodge Division, Chrysler Corporation. About 
80 per cent of the Dodge police cars ordered are on 
the conservative side, specifying black or white paint, 
or a combination of the two. ‘The remainder are fai 
more colorful, with patterns as varied as the colors. 


For example, the State of Florida recently ordered 
51 cars. Thirty-eight have the roof, rear panel and 
half of the rear quarter panel painted cream. The 
rest are painted black. Four of the vehicles—station 
wagons—are a buckskin beige. 

The State of Wyoming specifies a unique pattern 
white with black diamonds on the trunk and hood. 

Honors for the widest variety of colors of the yea 
go to Dayton, Ohio, for its 38 police cars, 18 of which 
were painted a special royal blue, and the remaining 
cars vermilion, turquoise, buckskin beige, rose mist, 
frosted mint green and Aztec gold. 

Some police agencies order special paint to match 
older vehicles in a fleet. ‘The City of New York o1 
dered a special red to match present fleet vehicles. 
San Jose, Calif., ordered 14 cars painted a special 
blue to match the present fleet. The State of Okla 
homa matched its present fleet by sending a wet sam 
ple of special white paint in a jar to the assembly plant 
in Detroit. 
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The Provost Marshal General of the U. S. Army, 
Major General Ralph J. Butchers, second from left, 
meets local German police chiefs during a visit to U. S. 
Army military police units in Europe while enroute to 
and from the 1961 Conference of the International 
Criminal Police Organization (INTERPOL), Septem- 
ber 3-9, at Copenhagen, Denmark. With him are, I. to 
r., Oberregierungsrat Walter Max, Police Chief of 
Heidelberg; Brig. Gen. Edward F. Penaat, USAREUR 
Provost Marshal, and Polizeipraesident Dr. Rudolph 
Leiber, Police Chief of Mannheim. 


HONOLULU RECEIVES NOMINATION 


Chief Daniel S. C. Liu and the Honolulu, Hawaii, 
Police Department have been nominated for a cita 
tion awarded annually by the Public Relations Society 
of America to an organization or person who has 
shown distinction in the field of public relations. 
Chief Liu is 3rd Vice President of IACP 


The nomination, made by the Honolulu chapter 
of the PRSA, for good public relations in govern 
mental service, mentions the training program “long 
on courtesy in which the 58l-man force is indoctri- 
nated. A course on esprit de corps, which Liu teaches 
personally, keeps morale high among policemen. His 
staff ranks him high on employe relations via pet 
sonal contact, dissemination of letters and telephone 
calls of commendation, delegation of responsibility, 
and confidence in his people to do what has to be 
done with warmth and diplomacy.” 


FALL COURSES GIVEN 


[wo courses, one on penal code and one on small 
arms, will be given this fall in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl 
vania. The Institute of Municipal Government at 
Wilkes College and the Public Service Institute of the 
Department of Public Instruction have arranged to 
conduct classes running through October, Novembei 
and part of December which will deal with offenses 
of all sorts; from those against Public Justice and Ad 
ministration to Offenses against Personal Property 
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LIE DETECTORS 





CONFIDENCE vested in you by the community 
demands not only the best personal service, but the ulti- 
mate in precision equipment and techniques of proven 
merit. When you consider Lie Detection Equipment, think 
first of Stoelting ‘Deceptographs”. Let us assist you; we 
are the foremost specialists in the field. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 
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MINIATURIZED RADIO SURVEILLANCE EQUIPMENT 
PORTABLE LIE DETECTORS @ RESEARCH POLYGRAPHS 
SPEED TIMERS—PNEUMATIC OR RADAR @ PORTABLE X-RAY UNITS 

“SOFT RAY’’ COMPARISON UNIT 
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in traffic legislation and court work and teaches legal 
subjects. Mr. Donigan served as assistant state’s at- 
torney of Cook County for 18 years, joined the In- 
stitute staff in 1947. 

BERNARD R. CALDWELL, who is present direc- 
tor of the Institute. He was appointed to the post 
November 30, 1959. Prior to his appointment, he was 
commissioner of the California Highway Patrol. He 
is a graduate of the 1937-38 class of the Institute. 
From 1941 to 1953 he was deputy chief of police in 
command of traffic in Los Angeles, where he estab- 
lished, organized, developed and operated one of the 
top traffic enforcement bureaus in America. During 
his administration, Los Angeles won first place among 
cities of more than a million population in national 
traffic safety contests of 1949, 1950 and 1951. He 
joined the Los Angeles Department in 1925, leaving 
in 1953 to take the State Patrol Commissioner post. 
He was the first recipient of the Kemper Award for 
Excellence in Traffic Law Enforcement. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

To be honored also are those personalities and 
agencies which made operation of the Institute pos- 
sible. Over the years, and for the future as well, the 
activity and accomplishment of the Institute would 
not have been possible without the considerable and 
sustained grants of the many organizations which 
have contributed to its support. These include: 
Automotive Safety Foundation 
Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety* 
National Association of Automotive Mutual Insurance 

Companies* 
The Association of Casualty and Surety Companies* 
The Liberty Mutual Insurance Company* 
Allstate Insurance Company* 
Alfred P. Sloan Founadtion 
National Association of Independent Insurers 
National Safety Council 
Chicago Motor Club 
Esso Safety Foundation (Humble Safety Foundation) 
General Finance Corporation 
Davidson Foundation 
Howard L. Willett Grant Fund 


ACHIEVEMENT 

The leadership of men and institutions, the spon- 
sorship and backing of men of vision and dedication 
to public service, and the pioneering of a great uni- 
versity have made possible the Traffic Institute’s role 
in the field of traffic safety; producing people who 
can, in turn, design and produce programs which will 
reduce accidents, relieve congestion and, in the process, 
improve governmental and public acceptance of traffic 
safety programs. 

Tremendous changes in transportation have marked 
the span of years since the Traffic Institute was found- 


* Now given through the Insurance Institute for 
Highway Safety. 
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ed. ‘I'wenty-live years ago, it was just an address of 
a building on the edge of the Evanston campus ol 
Northwestern University with two staff members and 
a secretary. This year, more than 12,000 graduates 
will mark the anniversary event—960 of them “long 
course” graduates of the comprehensive course in traf 
fic police administration. The Institute now has 50 
full-time employees and 75 part-time guest instructors. 

Forty-three of these “long course” grads are serving 
as heads of state, county, metropolitan or city police 
departments; 27 are deputy chiefs, assistant chiefs or 
equivalent, 33 are inspectors, deputy inspectors or 
chief inspectors; 155 are captains or equivalent, 132 
are lieutenants, and 93 are sergeants. 

Without question, these men have been the front 
line in the war on traffic accidents. Their contribu 
tion can be summed up by comparing traffic condi 
tions, then and now. Back in 1936, the nation was 
stumbling out of the depression. There were 28.5 
million vehicles in America, 42 million drivers. ‘They 
traveled 252 billion miles a year. There were 38,089 
persons killed in traffic that year. The death rate was 
15.1 (per 100 million miles of travel.) 

Last year, 73.9 million vehicles crowded America’s 
streets and highways and 87 million drivers rolled up 
an astronomical 720 billion miles of travel. There 
were twice as many drivers and three times as many 
vehicles and thrice the mileage of 1936, yet last year’s 
death toll in traffic was 38,200, the rate 5.3, slashed 
by two-thirds from the 1936 rate. Simply put, had the 
1936 traffic death rate obtained last year, more than 
100,000 persons would have died in traffic. 


CHIEFS GUESTS OF ARMY 


Fifty-eight South Carolina town, city and county law 
officers were the guests of the U. S. Army recently at 
the Provost Marshal General’s School at Fort Gordon, 
Georgia. 





South Carolina law enforcement officers practice using 
the Army’s new baseball-shaped hand grenades and 
tear gas grenades at the recent day-long outing at the 
Military Police School at Fort Gordon, Ga. 
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The visitors were welcomed by Brig. Gen. H. M. 
Hobson, Commanding General at Fort Gordon, and 
then were presented with a lecture and a film on 
legal, behavioral and enforcement methods of con- 
trolling disturbances. 





Men of the 504th Military Police Battalion demon 
strate the use of portable tear gas dispersers to South 
Carolina law enforcement officers at the recent day 
long outing at Fort Gordon. 


Later in the day, the 504th Military Police Battalion 
staged formations used to control prisoners of war, 
mobs and unruly crowds, and demonstrated modern 
chemical equipment used to quell disturbances. 

The law officers were shown how to use a portable 
gas disperser using tear gas in powder form, and were 
shown how to throw practice versions of the Ar- 
my’s new baseball-shaped hand grenades and tear gas 
grenades. 

Ihe day-long project was sponsored by the South 
Carolina Law Enforcement Training School of Colum- 
bia, S. C., which plans more informal activities for 
police officials within the state. Spokesman for the 
law oflicers was Allen B. Harman, coordinator of the 
South Carolina training school. 

Newport BrAcH, Cauir.—Captain James Glavas 
has been appointed Chief of Police by City Manager 
Coop, effective November |. He replaces Chief John 
Upson, who is retiring after 23 years of service. Also 
a veteran of 23 years service with the Los Angeles 
Police Department and currently Commander of the 
Juvenile Division, Captain Glavas was placed at top 
of the eligibility list over 70 other competitors for 
the appointment. 





Tailored in 3 Superb Fabrics 


Loaded with Top-Value Features 


WASH 'N WEAR e Generous tailoring throughout. 
e 65% Dacron 35% Cotton Poplin e Perfect-fit collar and sleeves. 
e 100% Combed 2x1 Cotton Poplin © Stands up to long, tough wear. 


CREIGHTON-AIRE 


e Styled for comfort and looks. 


Exclusive with Creighton! New, light- e Will never shrink or fade. 


weight air-conditioned fabric. The cool- 


est Uniform Shirt you ever wore! e Unconditionally guar? iteed. 





Long Sleeve and Short Sleeve models. Stocked in popular styles . . . or individually 
designed to meet any special requirements. Colors: White, Tan, Grey, Light Blue, 
Medium Blue and Navy. Sanforized, Mercerized, Vat Dyed. 
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MURPHY PRAISES POLICE SURGEONS 


At the recent swearing-in ceremony of Dr. David H. 
Smith as new Chief Surgeon of the New York Police 
Department, Police Commissioner Michael J. Murphy 
had words of high praise for the medical profession 
and its relationship to law enforcement. 


Commissioner Murphy pointed out that, not only 
did the police doctors themselves perform well and 
faithfully, but the staffs of many New York hospitals 
have time and again cared for wounded and injured 
police officers. 


Not only is there a doctor-patient relationship, but 
both the police and medical professions minister to 
the ills of society in the many disasters and emergen- 
cies that occur. 


The demand for medical services for policemen is 
greater than that in ordinary, everyday life, Commis- 
sioner Murphy went on to say. Not only must the 
well-functioning police officer be in top physical con- 
dition to meet even the run-of-the-mill dangers and 
hazards that daily confront him, he must be protected 
against the emotional stress and strain brought on by 
life in a complex society. 


Commissioner Murphy also took note of the reduc 
tion, by competent medical care, of time lost to the 
department from sickness. More than 16,000 fewer 
man-days were lost than in 1960: a 12°; decrease. 


By way of illustration, this would be the equivalent 
of 112 full time men added to the force during the 
first seven months of 1961: enough to staff a new 
precinct. So effectively has time lost from_ illness 
been cut down that Commissioner Murphy has indi- 
cated that, effective September Ist, and for a six- 
month trial basis, he will follow the recent recommen- 
dation of the Joint Personnel Relations Board and 
drop the rule whereby a half a day’s pay is deducted 
from the police officer’s salary for each of the first 
three days on non-service connected illness or injury. 


Among other duties, police surgeons examine can 
didates for all types of police appointments, both on 
appointment and at the end of their probationary 
period. More than 36,000 such examinations were 
given during 1960. 

The New York Police Department's 27 surgeons 
are aided by 117 honorary surgeons specializing in 
more than 29 branches of medicine. Last year these 
honorary surgeons gave over 2,000 consultations to 
members of the force at the request of the Medical 
Bureau. 


Phe new Chief Surgeon, Dr. Smith, has been with 
the New York Police Department for 19 of his 37 years 
as a doctor. He is a fellow of the American College 
ol Surgeons and a graduate of the American Board 
of Surgery. Dr. Smith is also Attending Surgeon at 
Harlem Hospital. 
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INDUSTRIAL POLICE From page 18 


phases that should be touched upon. As a part of the 
conduct of each member of any patrol service, it 
should be his desire to be popular and to be respected 
The work of a patrolman or a gateman causes him 
to have a closer contact with employees than any other 
department of a factory. His position at times re 
quires him to stop and question employee and visitor 
alike. His work, and the success of the Department, 
greatly depend upon his ability to be courteous, even 
under trying circumstances. 

Orders and instructions given to guards should be 
received by all members of the department from thei 
immediate superiors only. If they are asked to carry 
out an order or instruction delivered by some indi 
vidual outside their department, to whom they are 
not responsible, they should accept the request in a 
courteous manner, but consult their superior for ol 
ficial instructions before carrying it out. 

This regulation is important, as it protects the 
individual guard against involving himself in any 
action that might be contrary to an_ established 
policy. It will also stop any confusion or misunder 
standing that might arise regarding a guard’s work 
or his duties. The meanest aici most difficult job 
in the world can result when a man has to take orders 
from more than one person. All lawful orders ' >ve 
to be promptly obeyed, and that means they have 
to be fully understood. If orders are written, they 
must be read and digested carefully. If issued vei 
bally, they must be listened to with interest, and, il 
not thoroughly understood, the person issuing them 
should be asked at a proper time and place to explain 
the order, or that part of it that isn’t understood. 
If a guard is in doubt as to what is expected in exe 
cuting an order, he should find out as quickly as 
possible what it means, and not wait until he is 
called upon to explain that he didn’t understand the 
order as the reason for his failure to carry it out. The 
circumstances of the order should be kept in mind 
to prevent the necessity of constant reference to it, 
and its provisions should be obeyed or enforced until 
countermanded by proper authority, either directly 
or through proper channels. 

Needless to say, it is important for a patrolman o1 
a gateman to avoid taking a drink on the job. Any 
Property Protection employee is, while on duty, under 
constant observation by other employees, and any 
misstep is immediately broadcast to the detriment 
of himself and his department. It does not matter 
whether one drink was taken, or enough for intoxi 
cation, the breath registers only one thing—alcohol. 
Regardless of whether the individual has had one 
drink or twenty, the same judgment stands. If a 
gateman or a patrolman ever has to take physical 
action against an individual, and evidence should be 
introduced to show there was an odor of liquor on the 
guard’s breath, the case would be lost. 

Patrolling is a way of getting the job done and d 
rives its name from the French patrouiller, meaning 
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to go through puddles. Tinis is appropriate when you 
remember that good patrolling means going through 
puddles, through many tightly packed and jammed 
places, upstairs and downstairs and through snow, 
sleet and rain, both day and night, summer and win 
ter. Patrolling must be continuous and the guard 
alert. 


There are two distinct theories of patrolling, and 
both are used in most modern Protection Depart 
ments. The first is to patrol so as to attract atten 
tion. Let everyone know that the guard is on the 
job. The very fact that guards are uniformed in a 
distinctive manner is based on this theory. 


The opposite theory is based upon attracting as 
little attention as possible. Under this system, a good 
guard walks in the shadows, stays out of lights and 
makes himself as inconspicuous as possible. Like 
most things, the most satislactory method of patrol 
is a combination of the two extremes. By combining 
the two, by using the best parts of each as the situa 
tion demands, the ideal system is to be “systematically 
unsystematic.”” A guard should: patrol so that every 
one knows he is on the job, and yet patrol so that 
no one knows where he will be next. He should 
avoid following any fixed route or schedule, but at 
the same time he should see that he covers all of his 
patvol in such a way as to record his watchclock key 
stations and give adequate protection to his plant area 


The easiest way for a guard to operate, of course, 
is to lay out a route and a schedule so that he won't 
have to think about what he is doing. But a guard 
should remember that this makes it just as easy fon 
those who are bent on violating plant rules. He 
should remember that someone who is going to do 
something wrong would like nothing better than to 
know where the guard is, and one of the best ways 
to keep track of his moves is to know that he has a 


system that is inflexible. 


No one enjoys walking down a dark railroad track 
littered with debris, and no guard likes to go up a 
rickety stairway or climb to a loading platform cov 
cred with crates. Sometimes spaces in various de 
partments where the guard would go are blocked, and 
many times they are dirty. But if a guard is going to 
do his best possible job of patrolling, he must suffer 
these inconveniences. His route should be selected 
on the basis of doing his best patrolling job, not on 
the basis of doing the easiest job. It has been proven 
many times that the place to hide materials pilfered 
from the plant is in a spot where it is believed the 
guard rarely goes. If a guard regularly polices these 
out-of-the-way places, the incidence of pilfering will 
be greatly cut down when wrongdoers realize that a 
guard is liable at any time to step out from between 
two buildings, or come out of a doorway or step out 


onto a loading platform 


If it were possible to gain all the information re 
garding company property that employees have, it 
would be easy to solve almost every theft committed 
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A message of the utmost importance from the 


WORLD’S FOREMOST 
SCHOOL OF LIE DETECTION 


Results with the polygraph are reaching degrees 
of accuracy unheard of only ten years ago. By 
far, most of the credit goes to the advancement 
of the polygraph examiner’s technique. Proof of 
this is best seen when comparisons are made by 
examiners schooled in the old methods . . . after 
attending our seminars on technique improvement. 


At The National Training Center of Lie Detec- 
tion all the non-practical subject matter has been 
trimmed away in favor of developing the latest, 
more useful, more productive skills. 


Write or call Mr. Franklin Stone, Registrar, 
today for our latest Bul- 
letin. Find out why more 
and more Federal, State 
and Local Law enforce 
ment agencies are send- 
ing their men to New 
York City for polygraph 
training. 





National Training Center of Lie Detection 
57 West 57th Street @ New York 19, N. Y. 
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Choose from 
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styles and fthishes 


Night sticks of rosewood 
and locust natural or 
stained in 24” and 26” 
lengths. Billies of lignum 
vitae, and rosewood 8” to 
12” long. Special clubs 
made to order in a choice 
of woods. 

For the best, specify 
K. O. Kiusps made by 
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Your Field Service Division 
Provides Professional Police 
Management Consultant 
Services at Cost 





Our Field Service Division staff makes studies 
and surveys of law enforcement agencies covering 
problems of .. . 


General Administration 
and Organizatién 


Training Surveys and Programs 
Personnel Policies and Procedures 


Reports and Record Forms 
and Procedures 


Communications 
Traffic Control and Enforcement 


On request from you, the Chief of Police, the 
Field Service Division offers the services of a 
a consultant staff to survey your department, to 
make recommendations, and to assist in putting 
the recommendations into effect. If you are 
interested in discussing consultant services for 
your department, write to: 


Director, Field Service Division 


910 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


A representative of the Field Service Division 
will visit your department and will make a pre- 
liminary review of the problems and costs in- 
volved. This preliminary visit and estimate is 
made at no cost to your department. 
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ina plant. Ifa guard could obtain the various pieces 
of information other employees have but are not dis 
closing, almost no one could escape being detected 
But employees withhold facts for many reasons: the 
fear of being involved, the fear that their information 
will not be treated confidentially, the lack of confi 
dence in the guard, the lack of opportunity, and the 
belief that they will be ridiculed if their information 
proves to be of no value. 


It is up to the guard to gain the confidence of the 
employees on his patrol. He must let every employee 
know that he can be trusted, and to do this he has to 
have a sincere desire to aid all employees in anything 
that is for the welfare and benefit of all. He cannot 
put up a false front; he must take a genuine interest 
in each employee’s business, personal and otherwise. 
A guard should make it a point to become acquainted 
with all the employees he recognizes coming into the 
plant. He must let them know that the Guard Force 
is on the job. First impressions are the most lasting, 
and the employees who are new to his plant always 
appreciate suggestions that he may olfer in the line 
of parking problems or other incidental information. 
In turn, workers can repay a guard by letting him 
know whenever they have information that might be 
of value to the Protection Department. 


There are many classes of employees who, because 
of their occupational duties, are likely to be of value 
to him. Their friendship should be cultivated. Fore 
men, superintendents and straw bosses would be likely 
to know immediately when something is missing. 
Because some union member might be involved, a 
union steward would most likely want to act quickly 
to clear up a difficult situation. A crane operator, 
working high above the ground, would most likely 
be able to spot anything suspicious happening on 
the floor. These employees cover almost the entire 
plant, and it will make the guard’s job much easier 
if he can cultivate a working acquaintance with them. 
In view of the foregoing, though, it should be noted 
that 99% of the workers in a factory are law-abiding 
citizens who would not tolerate or participate in 
anything that would in any way jeopardize a plant 
as a whole or production as a whole. 

Each plant has its own individual problems of pro- 
tection, and, like two sets of fingerprints, none are 
are alike. It has not been the intention here to solve 
any protective problem for any plant. Rather, it has 
been the purpose to disseminate some workable ideas 
that will need modifications to fit each specific prob- 
lem that needs solving. The major problem of Prop- 
erty Protection, and the roots of successful organiza- 
tion, are in personnel. Cooperation throughout each 
and every department, with every Supervisor, Foreman, 
Superintendent and Manager is absolutely necessary 
for successful operation. This cooperation cannot be 
forced to any degree. It must come out of a willing: 
ness to go along with the department that has been 
given the responsibility of protecting the plant in 
which each of those mentioned receives his livelihood. 
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It is almost impossible to list the various problems 
with which industry is confronted in pursuing suc- 
cessful plant protection. In many instances, pro 
tection facilities are under various branches of mili 
tary government. As such, surveys are made about 
every six months by plant specialists who make sug 
gestions to those responsible for Industrial Protection, 
and these surveys can at times cause a change in atti 
tude on the part of protection men in plants not so 
covered, This can be important when a nation faces 
perilous times and its men and arms can be called 
into action momentarily. It is at this period and at 
this time, when the enemy is making every possible 
inroad upon our moral defenses, that the true battle 
takes place. Industrial Protection, then, should con 
sider every maneuver by which it can outwit a re 
sourceful and ruthless foe. 
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CuieF OF Potice. Will locate anywhere in southern 
or western Oregon, but prefer western. ‘Thirty-seven 
years of age, high school and Portland Police Academy 
graduate, school of police administration and many 
others. Fourteen years experience; 10 years as chief of 
police in town with area of well over 15,000 popula- 
tion. Have references; recommendation and com 
mendation letters. Interested in town of 3 to 10 men, 
growing community, good working conditions. Post 
replies to 3905 S. E. Lexington Street, Portland, Ore. 


POLICE OFFICER, SECURITY OFFICER, INVESTIGATOR. 
Police officer, 28, presently awaiting promotion to 
sergeant in NYC Police Department, desires position 
of increasing responsibility and challenge in the po- 
lice, security or investigative field. Will relocate 
anywhere, but prefer southern Florida or California. 
Five years precinct level experience in patrol, adminis 
trative and clerical assignments. Two years’ college 
(police science major). Have completed intensive 
specialized training in criminal investigation, security 
operations and methods, and fingerprint identifica- 
tion at the NYC Police Academy. Have also com 
pleted specialized courses through USAFI, ICMA, 
NPOAA, the New York Institute of Criminology, New 
York University, and others. Detailed resumé, in- 
cluding top level references, will be sent on request. 
Reply P. O. Box 6110, IACP Headquarters, 616 Mills 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY—Police Captain Am- 
brose Ryan has been appointed Chief of Police, fol- 
lowing competitive examinations conducted by the 
State Civil Service Commission. Edward J. Kearins 
has been acting chief pending the appointment. 
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1051 Little Bay Ave. 
Norfolk 3, Va. 


Tel. JUstice 8-3881 


Police and Fire Surveys 
Personnel Classification and Pay Surveys 
Aid in Supervisory Training 


Determination of Manpower Requirements 
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ae Electronic Velocity Ana- ® Two-way Operation By 
yzer is an improved Doppler 

Radar Speed Meter, that uner- One Man 

ringly indicates the speed of Long or Short Range 


motor vehicles from 0-100-MPH. R 

The initial cost is low . . . yet Mechanical Meter Lock 
it features high quality, top per- igh-' 

formance, and in addition, sec- Super High Quality 
tionalized construction to insure Construction 

prompt replacement service. Rugged Cast-Aluminum 
WRITE FOR Meveing 
LITERATURE 0-100 Mile Speed Range 


Low in Cost 


C. H. STOELTING COMPANY 


M.P.H. (Pneumatic) Speed Timer . . . Lie Detectors, Portable & Desk Models... 
Miniature Radio-Surveillance Equipment . . . Portable X-Ray Units .. . Microscopes 
and Accessories 


424 N. HOMAN AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 
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The following applications for membership in the 
1ACP are posted in accordance with provisions of the 
IACP Constitution and Rules, Article III, Section 2 (c) 
and Section 3 (d): 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 
BRAZIL 

Sao Paulo: Sao Paulo—Thomaz, Pedro Lourenco, Chief 
of Traffic Accident Investigation Bureau, Sao 
Paulo State Police. 

CANADA 

Ontario: London—Knight, A. Earl, Chief of Police. 

Welland—MecArter, Donald M., Chief of Police. 

Woodstock—Ennis, William James, Chief of Police. 

COLOMBIA 

Bogota—Alderrama Vega, Enrique, Captain, National 
Police of Colombia. 

—Dominguez Morales, Fernando, Captain, National Po- 
lice of Colombia. 

-Gallego Hernandez, Enrique, Captain, National Police 
of Colombia. 

—Ortiz-Munoz, H. J., Captain, National Police of Colom- 
bia. 

EL SALVADOR 

San Salvador—Reyes-Pinto, L. A., Major, National Po- 

lice of El Salvador. 
GREECE 

Athens—Markantonatos, T. Spyridon, Lieutenant, Roy- 
al Greek Gendarmerie. 

—PDsichogios, Elias N., Inspector A, Athens City Police. 

—Sambanis, George, Inspector, Athens City Police. 

Lavrion—Mourikas, A. Panagiotis, Lieutenant, Royal 
Greek Gendarmerie, Camp of the Political Refugees. 

INDONESIA 
Djakarta—Soenoto, Captain, Indonesian National Police. 
MOROCCO 

Rabat—Aouchar, Mohamed, Commissioner of Police, Ist 
Cabinet of General Director, Direction General of 
The National Surete. 

—Bennani, Abderrafi, Chief Commissioner, Chief of the 
Service of General Control, Direction General of 
the National Surete. 

—Hassan, Sefrioui, Commissioner of Police, Chief of 
Region Service of Judiciary Police of Casablanca, 
Direction General of the National Surete. 

NICARAGUA 

Managua—Bermudez-Balladares, Leon, Captain, Nation- 

al Guard of Nicaragua. 
PHILIPPINES 

Quezon City—RMallillin, Leopoldo S., Lt. Col., Philippine 
Constabulary, Camp Crame. 

—Milan, Primitivo de C., Captain, Philippine Constabu- 
lary, Camp Crame. 

—Ongkeko, Hermenegildo T., Captain, Philippine Con- 

stabulary, Camp Crame. 
IRAN 

Shiraz—Moayer, Hassan, Captain, Police Communica- 
tions Network of Ostan Fars, General Police Ad- 
ministration of Iran. 

Tehran—Firouzfar, Mostafa, Captain, Traffic Depart- 
ment, General Police Administration of Iran. 
—Ghorban, Mohamed, Captain, Police Communications 

Branch, General Police Administration of Iran. 
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THAILAND 

Bangkok—Khatijanung, Captain Chaloam, Company 
Commander, Border Patrol Police. 

—Nilavadhanananda, Chumpol, Lieutenant, National Po- 
lice of Thailand. 

—Phoonphol, Captain Tiang, Sub. Inspector, National 
Police of Thailand. 

TURKEY 
Ankara—Guven, Emin, Chief, Turkish National Police. 
VIETNAM 

Saigon—Anh, Nguyen Dao, Lieutenant, Civil Guard of 
Vietnam. 

—Bao, Mai Xuan, Lieutenant, Civil Guard of Vietnam. 

—Dong, Ha Ton, Captain, Civil Guard of Vietnam. 

—Hieu, Nguyen Huu, Ist Lieutenant, Civil Guard of 
Vietnam. 

—Huyen, Dang Vu, Lieutenant, Civil Guard of Vietnam. 

—Quang, Bui Xuan, Lieutenant, Civil Guard of Vietnam. 

—Thong, Le Van, Captain, Civil Guard of Vietnam. 

—Viet, Tran Ngoc, Lieutenant, Civil Guard of Vietnam 

UNITED STATES 
CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley—Lindquist, John A., Captain of Police. 

Delano—Wehrle, James, Chief of Police. 

Los Angeles—Plechaty, Robert N., Special Investigator, 
State Department of Professional & Vocational 
Stds., Bureau of Private Investigators & Adjusters. 

—Welsh, Chester A., Captain of Police. 

San Francisco—Schroeder, H. F., Security Coordinator 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington—Bannister, James Maurice, Sr., Public 

Safety Advisor, ICA, Public Safety Division, USOM/ 
Iran, c/o American Embassy, APO 205, New York, 
New York. 

—Bonnefil, Adolphe, Public Safety Program Assistant, 
ICA, Public Safety Division, New State Department 
Bldg., 21st & C Sts., N. W. 

—Hensel, Elliott B., Public Safety Advisor, ICA, Public 
Safety Division, USOM/Libya, c/o American Em- 
bassy, APO 231, New York, New York. 

—Shatton, Alexander, Public Safety Advisor, ICA, Pub- 
lic Safety Division, USOM/Vietnam, Box 32, APO 
143, San Francisco, Calif. 

FLORIDA 
Davie—Terranova, Frank, Chief of Police. 
HAWAII 
Hilo—Austin, Stafford Lapham, Commissioner of Po- 
lice, Hawaii County. 
ILLINOIS 
Elmwood Park—Rice, Peter, Chief of Police. 
Niles—Emrikson, Clarence I., Chief of Police. 
KANSAS 
Lawrence—Cox, William A., Chief of Police. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston—Doherty, Paul L., Chief of Police, Massachu- 
setts Capitol Police. 

Haverhill—Ross, William A., Chief of Police. 

Medford—McGrath, John C., Chief of Police. 

NEW JERSEY 

Lodi—Wagenti, Philip, Chief of Police, Borough of Lodi. 

Mountain Lakes—Spinozzi, Joseph J., Chief of Police, 
Borough of Mountain Lakes. 

NEW YORK 
Batavia—Wullich, T/Sgt. Roy J., Traffic Supervisor, 
Troop “A”, New York State Police. 
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Buffalo—Cusick, Robert J., Chief of Police, Northern 
Region, Pensylvania RR Police Department. 
Rochester—Sharpe, Daniel J., Captain of Detectives. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte—Hord, John S., Chief of Police. 
OHIO 

Parma—Szabo, Francis, Chief of Police. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Hatfield—Krider, Herbert, Chief of Police, Borough of 

Hatboro. 

TEXAS 

Port Arthur—Hamman, Glenn F., Chief of Police. 
VIRGINIA 

Vienna—Pruitt, James Burton, Sr., Chief of Police. 
WISCONSIN 

Green Bay—Madson, Elmer A., Chief of Police. 
WASHINGTON 

Tacoma—Hager, Donald G., Chief of Police. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco—Hirschfeld, Henry G., Commander, USN, 
Intelligence Officer, Commander Naval Forces Mari- 
anas, P. O. Box 4, c/o FPO. 
MONTANA 
Deer Lodge—Rollins, R. H., Captain of Police, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacifie RR. 
NEW JERSEY 
Carlstadt—Brinkman, Harold, Director of Public Safety. 
New Brunswick—Genz, John R., Security Officer, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons. 
NEW YORK 
New York—Hammill, Thomas J., Director of Security, 
Oceanic Service Corp. 
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INSPECTOR OF PoLice. City of Wauwatosa, Wiscon 
sin. Salary range, $8,722.14 to $10,111.13. Preferred 


age range 30 to 50 years; high school graduate. Not 





less than 5 years experience in law enforcement; at 


2 years in supervisory or command capacity. 


least 
For information, application forms apply before No 
vember 21, 1961, to Chairman, Board of Police and 
Fire Commissioners, City Hall, 7725 West North Ave 


Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin. 


CHIEF OF Potice. Baldwin Park, California (Pop 
36,000). Mr. E. R. Asmus, Chief Administrative Olli 
cer, writes that Chief L. T. Torres is retiring alter 40 
years of service as a peace olficer, but assures candi 
dates to succeed him that he is leaving a department 
well organized and a 43-man department well trained. 
Salary range is $8,500 to $10,800. Minimum require 
ments are 7 years experience, including at least 3 
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years in a supervisory Capacity in rank equal to that 
of lieutenant or higher in a department having at} 
least 20 full-time police officers; graduation from | 
high school, preferably supplemented by collegiate; 
level training in police science and administration. ' 
Written examinations will be given at such locations: 
as warranted; oral interviews will be held in Baldwin’ 
Park. Submit complete personal, education and ex- 
perience data—by October 31, 1961—to Chief. Ag 
ministrative Officer, 14403 E. Pacific Avenue,. Baldwin 
Park, Calil 


CHIEF OF Po.tice. Menasha, Wisconsin. “Industrial 
city” of 20,000, twin-city of Neenah, both centers ol 
paper industry Police and Fire Commission Presi 
dent George Lenz announces retirement of Chief Pete: 
P. Clark, effective April 1, 1962. Salary is $8,000, plus 
car allowances and fringe benefits. Applicants must 
be between ages of 30 and 54 as of January 1, 1962 
Deadline for applications ts November 15, 1961. Write 
President Lenz, City Olfices, Menasha, Wis., for ap 


plication form 
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(Officers and members of police organizations are invited 
to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meetings so 
that they may be listed in this column. Information should 
include dates and place, with name of headquarters. hotel.) 


Oct. 16-17—lowa State Policemen’s Association, Hotel 


Burlington, Burlington, Lowa. 


Nov. 25-29—American Municipal Congress, Hotel Olym- 
pic-Western, Seattle, Wash. 


Dec. 26-31—American Society of Criminology, Annual 
Meeting, Denver, Colo 


1962 


Apr. 2-3—41st Annual Massachusetts Safety Conference 
and Exhibit, Hotel Statler Hilton, Boston, Mass. 
(Bert Harmon, Manager, Massachusetts Safety 
Council, 54 Devonshire St., Boston 9, Mass.) 


May 1-3—Missouri Police Chiefs Association, 9th Annual 
Conference, Munger Moss Motel, Lebanon, Mo. 


June 15-17—Annual Colt’s—Indiana University Police 
Combat Pistol Match, Bloomington, Ind. Open 
only to bona fide police officers. 


Oct. 1-5—American Association of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators, 30th annual conference, Stardust Hotel, 
Las Vegas, Nev. 


Oct. 6-11—International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
69th Annual Conference, Chase-Park Plaza Ho- 
tel, St. Louis, Mo. 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Oct. 2—Three-week, Driver License Examining Adminis- 
tration Unit 3, Series of 4, Northwestern Uni- 
versity ‘Traffic Institute, Evanston, Hl. 


Oct. 2—(to Nov. 4) 18th session, Peace Officers’ Basic 
Training class, Peace Officers’ Basic Training 
School, Southern California Peace Officers Train- 
ing Center, Riverside County Sheriff’s Depart- 
ment, Riverside, California. 

Oct. 9—Five-day Course, Highway Patrol Supervision 
and Administration, Southwest Center for Law 
Enforcement Education, University of Oklahoma, 
North Campus, Norman, Okla. 

Oct. 12—Three-day, In-Service Seminar—Graduates of 
TPA Training Program, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


Oct. 16—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasadena 
Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. 0. Box 2081. 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 


Oct. 16—4-Week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasadena 
Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 

Oct. 16—Five week, 27th Session, Northern California 
Peace Officers School, Diablo Valley College, 
Concord, Calif. 


Oct. 17—Five-day 7th Southwest Arson Investigation 
Seminar, Southwest Center for Law Enforcement 
Education, University of Oklahoma, North Cam- 
_pus, Norman, Okla. 

Oct. 23—Five-day, forty-hour course in Nationwide Rail- 
road Police Regional Training Program for of- 
ficers and special agents of the nation’s railroads, 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Lou's, Mo. 

Oct. 23—Five-day, forty-hour advanced course in Nation- 
wide Railroad Regional Training Program for of- 
ficers and special agents of the nation’s railroads, 
B&O RR Police Pistol Range, Baltimore, Md. 

Oct. 23—Two-week survey, Introduction to Criminalistics, 
Center for Police Training, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. $135) 

Oct. 30—Five-day Course, Highway Patrol Supervision 
and Administration, Southwest Center for Law 
Enforcement Education, University of Oklahoma, 
North Campus, Norman, Okla. 

Nov. 6—Five-day, Command Officers’ Course, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Nov. 7—Four-day, Ist Annual Southwest Seminar in Fun- 
damentals of Police Supervision, Southwest Cen- 
ter for Law Enforcement Education, University 
of Oklahoma, North Campus, Norman, Okla. 

Nov. 13—Five-day Seminar, Intermediate Police Super- 
vision, Center for Police Training, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. $75) 
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Nov. 13—Six-day, Work Conference on Latest Lie Detec- 
tion Developments (for experienced examiners), 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Nov. 13-17—Traffic Engineering Workshop, Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Nov. 14—(Nov. 14-15, 21-22, 28) Accident Investigation 
Course, Michigan State University, Oakland, 
Mich. 

Nov. 15-17—Traffic Operations Seminar for Government 
Officials, Northwestern University Traffic In- 
stitute, Evanston, III. 

Nov. 26—Five-day, Photography in Law Enforcement Sem- 
inar, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, New 
York. 

Nov. 27—Five-day, Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State St., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Nov. 27—Five-day, Fire Investigation and Subrogation 
Seminar, University of Miami, Adult Education 
Division, Coral Gables, Florida. 

Nov. 29—Four-day, Ist Annual Southwest Seminar on 
Burglary, Robbery and Forgery, Southwest Cen- 
ter for Law Enforcement Education, University 
of Oklahoma, North Campus, Norman, Okle. 

Dec. 4—Five-day Traffic Law Enforcement Course, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Dec. 7—3-Day, Third Annual Symposium, Great Issues 
in Law Enforcement, Center for Police Training, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


1962 


Jan. 7—7 days, Third Juvenile Law Enforcement Officers’ 
Training Course, Asilomar Conference Grounds, 
Pacific Grove, California. 

Jan. 8—Two-week, Chemical Tests for Intoxication Super- 
visors’ Conference, Center for Police Training, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. 
$150.) 

Jan. 8—Four-week, Basic Police Training Course, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Jan. 8—2-Week Mid-Winter Seminar, Scientific Investi- 
gation of Crime, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Jan. 8—(to Feb. 10) 19th session, Peace Officers’ Basic 
Training class, Peace Officers’ Basic Training 
School, Southern California Peace Officers Train- 
ing Center, Riverside County Sheriff’s Depart- 
ment, Riverside, California. 

Jan. 8—(to Feb. 9) Introduction to Police Management, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, III. 

Jan. 15-26—Western Region Police Training Program: 
Supervision of Police Personnel and Activity, 
University of California, San Francisco, Calif. 
(Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Ev- 
anston, III.) 

Jan. 29—Two-week, Basic Police Training Course, South- 
west Center for Law Enforcement Education, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, North Campus, Norman, 
Okla. 
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The 


29—2-Week Mid-Winter Seminar, Police Administra- 
tion, Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. 

5—15-week, Magistrates—Criminal Law Short Course, 
Institute of Municipal Government, Wilkes Col- 
lege, Willkes-Barre, Pa. 

5-9—Western Region Traffic Court Conference, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, III.) 


. 6—Ten-week, Traffic Management Basic Course, In- 


stitute of Municipal Government, Wilkes College, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

8-9—Southwest Region In-Service Training Confer- 
ence for Graduates of TPA Training Program and 
their Chiefs, San Francisco, Calif. (Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, Evanston, III.) 

12—(to Mar. 2) Personnel Management for Police, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

12—(to Mar. 2) Fundamentals of Police Traffic 
Service, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, III. 

12—2-Week Mid-Winter Seminar, Methods and Tech- 
niques of Instruction, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

13—(Feb. 13-14, 20-21, 27) 
Course, Michigan State 
Mich. 

19—Five-day Seminar in Accident Investigation in 
Indiana, Center for Police Training, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. $150) 

26—Five week, 28th Session, Northern California 
Peace Officers School, Diablo Valley College, 
Concord, Calif. 

28—(to Mar. 2) Southeast Region In-Service Train- 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program and their Chiefs. Location to be an- 
nounced. (Northwestern University Traffic In- 
stitute, Evanston, III.) 

1—3-day, 6th Oklahoma Institute on Juvenile Prob- 
lems, Southwest Center for Law Enforcement 
Education, University of Oklahoma, North Cam- 
pus, Norman, Okla. 

5—2-Week Mid-Winter Seminar, Personnel Manage- 
ment and Supervisory Procedures, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. 

5-16—Police Training Methods and Programs, North- 
western University Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

5-23—Traffic Engineering Seminar, Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
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University, Oakland, 


7—Three-day, Law Enforcement Administrators’ 
Conference, Michigan State 
Lansing, Mich. 

11—Three-day, 3rd Southwest Polygraph Examina- 
tion Clinic, Southwest Center for Law Enforce- 
ment Education, University of Oklahoma, North 
Campus, Norman, Okla. 

12—Five-day Conference, Industrial Plant Protec- 
tion Supervisors, Center for Police Training, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. $75) 

12—Five-day, Photography in Law Enforcement 
Seminar, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 


New York. 


University, East 
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13—( Mar. 13-14, 20-21, 27) Traffic Law Enforcement 
Course, Michigan State University, Oakland, 
Mich. 

14-23—Chemical Tests for Intoxication, Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

19—Five-day, Criminal Investigation Course—Part I, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 
(Must enroll for Part II also, June 18) 

2—Four-week, Basic Police Training Course, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

2-20—Police Traffic Records — Analysis and Use of 
Data, Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

5-6—South Central Region In-Service Training Con- 
ference for Graduates of TPA Training Program 
and their Chiefs, Houston, Texas. (Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, Evanston, III.) 

16-20—Northeast Region Traffic Court Conference: 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (Northwest- 
ern University Traffic Institute, Evanston, III.) 

16—(to May 19) 20th session, Peace Officers’ Basic 
Training class, Peace Officers’ Basic Training 
School, Southern California Peace Officers Train- 
ing Center, Riverside County Sheriff’s Depart- 
ment, Riverside, California. 

16—4-Week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasadena 
Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 

16—Five-day Seminar, Intermediate Police Supervi- 
sion, Center for Police Training, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. $75) 

23—(to May 11) Supervision of Police Personnel and 
Activity, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, III. 

30—Five-day, Accident Investigation Course, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

2-3—Northeast Region In-Service Training Program 

for Graduates of TPA Training Program and 
their Chiefs: Massachusetts State Police. (Loca- 
tion to be announced.) 

Five-day, 8th Southwest Homicide Investigation 

Seminar, Southwest Center for Law Enforce- 

ment Education, University of Oklahoma, North 

Campus, Norman, Okla. 


~l 


7—Five-day, Police Juvenile Training Course, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

14—(to June 1) Traffic Law Enforcement — Ad- 
ministration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

14-25—Northeast Region Police Traffic Training 
Program: Traffic Law Enforcement, Boston, 
Mass. (Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, III.) 

20—Six-day, Institute on Police Community Rela- 
tions, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

22—Three-day, Ist Southwest Police Administration 
Seminar, Southwest Center for Law Enforcement 
Education, University of Oklahoma, North Cam- 
pus, Norman, Okla. 

28—Three-day, Ist Southwest Seminar on Narcotics 
Investigation, Southwest Center for Law Enforce- 
ment Education, University of Oklahoma, North 
Campus, Norman, Okla. 
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Jun. 4—Five-day, Fundamentals of Traffic Engineering 
and Police Traffic Regulation, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 

‘Jun. 4-8—Eastern Region Traffic Court Conference, Ford- 
ham University, New York, N. Y. (Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, Evanston, III.) 

Jun. 4-8—Motor Fleet Supervision, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jun. 4-22—Accident Investigation — Administration and 
Techniques, Northwestern University Traffic In- 
stitute, Evanston, II. 

. 7-8—North Central Region In-Service Training Pro- 
gram for Graduates of TPA Training Program 
and their Chiefs: Ohio State Patrol. Location to 
be announced. (Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III.) 

Jun. 11—Four-day Firearms Training School, Center for 
Police Training, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. (Regis. $50) To be followed by annual Colt’s- 
Indiana U Police Combat Pistol Match, open only 
to bona fide police officers, Jun. 15-17. 

Jun.. 12—(Jun. 12-13, 19-20, 26) Accident Investigation 

; Course, Michigan State University, Oakland, 
Mich. 

. 12-14—Seminar for Chiefs of TPA Training Program 
Graduates, Northwestern University Traffic In- 
stitute, Evanston, IIL. 

Jun. 18—Five-day, Criminal Investigation Course—Part 
II, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. (Must have completed Part I. Mar. 19) 

Jun. 28-29—Northwestern Region In-Service Training Con- 

ference for Graduates of TPA Training Program 
and their Chiefs, Portland, Oregon. (Northwest- 
ern University Traffic Institute, Evanston, III.) 

9-13—Mountain Region Traffic Court Conference, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colo. (Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl.) 
16-27—Eastern Region Police Traffic Training Pro- 
' gram: Accident Investigation, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. (Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III.) 

Sept. 10-14—-Southern Region Traffic Court Conference, 

' University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. (North- 
western University Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Til.) 

. 10-21—Southeastern Region Police Traffic Training 
Program: Traffic Law Enforcement, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. (Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIL.) 

Sept. 10-28—Accident Investigation — Administration and 
Techniques, Northwestern University Traffie In- 
stitute, Evanston, IIl. 

Sept. 13—(to June 16, 1963) Traffic Police Administra- 
tion Training Program, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

Oct. 1-19—Traffie Law Enforcement — Administration and 
Techniques, Northwestern University Traffic In- 
stitute, Evanston, II. 

Oct. 8-12—Central Region Traffic Court Conference, 
Northwestern University School of Law, Chicago, 


Ill. (Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 


Evanston, Il.) 

Oct. 15—4-Week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasadena 
Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 
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Oct. 18-20—In-Service Seminar Graduates of TPA Train 
ing Program, Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 22—(to Nov. 9)—Supervision of Police Personnel and 
Activity, Northwestern University Traffie Insti- 
tute, Evanston, III. 


1963 


Apr. 15—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasa- 
dena Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 

Oct. 14—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasa- 
dena Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 


1964 


Apr. 13—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasa- 
dena Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 

Oct. 12—Four-Week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasa- 
dena Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


Our advertisers make it possible to publish The Police 
Chief, the “Voice of Law Enforcement” which is heard 
throughout North and South America and some 30 other 
countries of the Free World. Our appreciation for this 
tangible support of an important IACP objective — the 
exchange of professional information — can be expressed 
by patronizing these advertisers whenever possible, re 
garding them as our “inner circle” of friends in com 
merce for whom consideration is greatly merited: 
American District Telegraph Co. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co 
Associated Research, Inc. 

V. H. Blackinton & Co., Inc. 

Buick Motor Division, General Motors Corp 
Chrysler Division, Chrysler Corp 

\. C. Cossor, Limited 

Creighton Shirt Co., Ine. 

W. S. Darley & Co. 

Dodge Division, Chrysler Corp 

Kaurot, Inc. 

Federal Laboratories, Inc. 

Hamburger Woolen, Inc. 

Harley-Davidson Motor Company 

IACP 

John C. Kohaut, Inc. 

Metcalf Brothers & Co., In« 

Muni-Quip Corporation 

National Training Center of Lie Detection 
Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Remington Arms Company, In 

Wm. Simpson, Sons & Co., Inc. 

Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories 

Bruce Smith 

C. H. Stoelting Company 

C. H. Stoelting Company 

Charles C Thomas, Publishe: 

Winchester Western Div., Olin 
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